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Fire Prevention 


AVE YOU COMPLETED plan- 
Hiring your campaign for Fire 
Prevention Week, October 5-11? 

This is the fire insurance indus- 
try’s biggest national campaign. In 
fact, it is the oldest of “national 
weeks” in the United States. 

Today, fire losses are the high- 
est in history—a record-breaking 
$1,023,190,000 for 1957. Loss of 
life 11,300 during that year. And 
for the first half of this year fire 
losses total a whopping $581,235,- 
000, an increase of 5.6 per cent 
over the first six months of 1957, 
in amount of $550,155,000. 
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Week Campaign 


Most likely a Fire Safety Com- 
mittee is functioning in your com- 
munity. 

The committee may be ap- 
pointed by the Mayor, the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Safety Council, or other re- 
sponsible group. If organized in 
July, such a committee should be 
well in command of the fire safety 
situation in time to conduct a suc- 
cessful Fire Prevention Week cam- 
paign. Then the committee should 
be able to plan and carry on a 
year-round fire safety program. 

The selection of personnel is 
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important. A small, closely knit 
committee of no more than eight 
members is suggested. During Fire 
Prevention Week planning, and for 
other fire safety campaigns and 
drives, each member is urged to 
enlist as many workers as he needs 
to serve as a subcommittee to carry 
out his assignment. 

The position of the chairman is 
most important. He must be a 
worker and a citizen of sufficient 
stature and executive ability to 
lead and to get cooperation. 


COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 


Counting the chairman as one, 
the second and possibily the key 
member of the Committee will be 
the secretary. If possible, someone 
should serve who is already doing 
public service work, such as the 
Secretary to the Mayor, Secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce or 
the City Council. He will serve as 
coordinator and recorder of all ac- 
tivities. 

A third member should be an 
insurance agent, active in the local 
board, or, in the absence of a board 
or association, an agent who enjoys 
the confidence of his fellow agents 
in the community. His job is to 
serve as liaison between the com- 
mittee and the insurance compa- 
nies, and particularly the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters from 
whom fire safety literature, posters 
and other fire safety materials can 
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be obtained. He should make it his 
first duty to see that all supplies 
are properly ordered and consoli- 
dated on one order blank for the 
entire community. He should also 
be ready to call on other agents to 
assist him and other committee 
members in their activities, parti- 
cularly the school and fire depart- 
ment representatives. 

For the fourth member, an edi- 
tor or publisher of one of the local 
newspapers should be selected. His 
job will be to take care of all pub- 
licity—newspaper, radio and televi- 
sion—before, during and after the 
observance of Fire Prevention 
Week. He may find it proper and 
necessary to organize his own pub- 
licity committee calling on other 
publishers and editors, radio and 
television station personnel, for co- 
operation. 

A fifth member should be the 
fire chief or a fire department offi- 
cial of the highest possible rank. 
He must have complete authority 
to order fire apparatus demonstra- 
tions and displays, to use appara- 
tus in parades, and to detail men 
for special duty throughout the 
campaign. The point of authority 
cannot be stressed too much, since, 
if a junior officer or fireman is ap- 
pointed, he may be continually de- 
layed while waiting official ap- 
proval for the use of apparatus and 
personnel. 

A clergyman, regardless of sect, 


























who is regarded as a leader among 
religious organizations in the com- 
munity, is suggested for the sixth 
member. He should be in a posi- 
tion to call on the clergy, Boy and 
Girl Scouts, women’s clubs, service 
and civic clubs, police and fire de- 
partments for assistants and talent. 
Among his duties should be the 
selection and/or training and place- 
ment of speakers for Fire Preven- 
tion Week meetings, not only in 
the churches and service clubs, but 
at all public observances. 

The seventh member of the com- 
mittee should be director of special 
events. He will need the coopera- 
tion of all other committeemen. He 
and the secretary of the committee 
should arrange for such events as 
a parade with sponsored. floats, 
demonstration of fire apparatus be- 
tween halves of football games, on 
school or fair grounds or at other 
places of assembly. 

For the eighth member an offi- 
cial of the school board is essential. 
His duties will be to schedule fixe 
drills in the schools, demonstra- 
tions of fire apparatus, assign 
speakers for school assembly peri- 
ods and arrange for an intelligent 
distribution of fire safety literature 
in the schools, particularly to the 
teachers. He should arrange and 
supervise poster or essay contests 
and obtain agreement of local busi- 
ness firms to offer prizes, and/or 
banners for the winners. He should 
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cooperate with special events mem- 
ber on such stunts, as the election 
of senior high school students for 
such honors as Fire Prevention 
Week Queen, Miss Flame, or Mar- 
shal of Fire Prevention Week Pa- 
rade. He should be able to call on 
PTA for assistance at all times. 

Again, careful planning in com- 
mittee organization should be em- 
phasized. in larger communities, 
each member of the committee 
should select and form his own, 
subcommittee to carry out the pro- 
jects assigned to him. But the Com- 
munity Fire Safety Committee, it- 
self, should be kept small for the 
sake of authority, efficiency and 
mobility. 

The Committees, of course, 
should be small, hard-working 
units charged with a specific job. 
They should report frequently to 
their chairman, and their chairman 
in turn to the general chairman of 
the Fire Prevention Week cam- 
paign. 

The number of committees will 
vary with the size of the city and 
your effort. Here are some of the 
committees that will be found most 
useful. 


PARADE 


Parade Committee—Duties: or- 
ganizes a gala parade for one day 
of Fire Prevention Week. Coordi- 
nates work of fire, police and traf- 
fic officials in determined routes. 
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Sets up marching schedule. 
PROGRAM 


Program Committee—coordinates 
all activities of Fire Prevention 
Week, including parade, City Hall 
ceremonies, industry days, etc. 


ConTEST 


Contest Committee—sets us es- 
say and poster contests in schools, 
or other contests such as the selec- 
_tion of the queen of Fire Preven- 
tion Week. The contest committee 
may take charge of preparing en- 
tries for the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association or U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce contests. 


INSPECTION 


Inspection Committee—conducts 
inspections of mercantile, indus- 
trial or public buildings as a fea- 
ture of Fire Prevention Week. An 
effective way of doing this is by 
means of spot checks by teams of 
inspectors. Properties selected for 
inspection are drawn by lots. Prizes 
awarded to cleanest properties. 


AWARDS 


Awards Committee—this com- 
mittee obtains prizes to be pre- 
sented to winners of essay, and 
poster contests, or other contests. 


PuBLICITY 


Publicity Committee—this com- 
mittee should be composed of peo- 
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ple familiar with press, radio or 
television work. News of Fire Pre- 
vention Week preparations should 
be given to press and radio. Plans 
for press coverage of Fire Preven- 
tion Week events should be made. 
Public Service radio and television 
programs should be worked out 
with local stations. Every possible 
means of publicizing- the Week 
should be used including motion 
picture trailers, posters, announce- 
ments in schools and churches, and 
clubs. 

Other committees may be ap- 
pointed to represent various seg- 
ments of community life, including 
merchants, manufacturers, ware- 
housemen, neighborhood associa- 
tions, volunteer fire companies, etc. 


ORDERS 


One committee chairman, an in- 
surance agent, should be placed in 
charge of determining the need for 
Fire Prevention Week posters, leaf- 
lets, check lists, etc., ordering them 
from the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 85 John Street, New 
York 38, N. Y., or National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Battery- 
march Street, Boston 10, Mass., 
receiving these materials and dis- 
tributing them promptly to groups 
that will use them. 


ORGANIZATION VITAL 


It is well to remember that dis- 
tribution of material is of second- 
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Using fog nozzles to put out an automobile fire here, firemen demonstrate 
latest fire-fighting techniques in a typical Fire Prevention Week show 
arranged as part of a community program to dramatize a familiar 
scene. Official ceremonies, property inspections, essay and poster 
contests and a parade are also events of public appeal. 


ary importance to the organization 
—the planning and promotion—of 
Fire Prevention Week activities. 

A schedule of events should be 
set up to make every citizen aware 
of Fire Prevention Week and of his 


own responsibilities to help keep 
dangerous fires out of his commun- 
ity. 

Once you have committees set 
up, keep them functioning through- 
out the year. Remember, fire is a 








constant threat to life and proper- 
ty, taking more than 11,300 lives 
last year, and over a billion dollars 
worth of property. Use Fire Pre- 
vention Week as the springboard 
for a year-round campaign to keep 
your community safe. 

Tie in your program with the ac- 
tivities of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. Advertising sug- 
gestions, editorial features and 
other materials are easily obtained. 
Ask local groups, such as service 
clubs and business organizations, 
to help distribute the material in 
your community. Coordinate these 
efforts. The National Association of 
Insurance Agents encourages local 
associations to participate in “Visit 
Fire Chief's Day” during this week. 
You and other agents should be 
the ones to give leadership and 
direction—and work—to this under- 
taking. 

Make friends with your local fire 
authorities. Work with your fire 
chief and assist him in his efforts 
to improve the protection of the 
people in your community. Work 
closely also with the inspection 
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and rating organizations. 

Study existing ordinances and 
evaluate their effectiveness with 
respect to fire prevention. Has your 
community adopted the Fire Pre- 
vention Code suggested by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters? 
Is your community protected 
against explosion and conflagration 
hazards that might originate on in- 
dustrial and commercial proper- 
ties? 

If your community lacks an ade- 
quate building code, press for 
adoption of the National Building 
Code of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Suggest to local fire 
authorities appropriate action to 
lessen fire hazards and assist them 
in their efforts to do so. 

Consider, too, how you can alert 
industry's supervisors and execu- 
tives to the danger of fire—its cost 
in lives as well as profits. 

Many other ways to participate 
in this campaign most likely come 
to mind as you read this. You 
know you can help. And your com- 
munity wants you to help. It looks 
to you for leadership. 


“If you were to lose your husband,” the in- 
surance salesman asked the young housewife, 
“what would you get?” She thought for a mo- 
ment, then—“A parakeet.” 

—The Arizona Prospector 
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@ Another Election Day is approaching and 
Official bonds will be required of many officers, 
so this author reminds 
can be obtained 
by lining up this statutory business right now 





Vote Yourself In—Election Day! 


HIS FALL elections will take 
fe i for various state and 
county offices in thirty-six states, 
also in some cities, towns and town- 
ships. Producers in those localities 
have an opportunity, therefore, not 
only to exercise their privilege of 
voting, but also to “vote themselves 
in” for substantial commissions 
arising from the Official bonds re- 
quired of the many officers, their 
deputies and employees. 

Primary elections have been held 
already in several states and in 
many instances the nomination for 
office is equivalent to election 
when there is a dominant political 
party in control. Therefore, it is 
unnecessary to wait for electronic 
or other tabulation of returns to 
know who will be the officeholders. 
In cases where there is to be a con- 
test between two or more candi- 
dates each one should be con- 
tacted at this time and his promise 
secured to let you write his Official 
bond should he be elected. Experi- 








By SIDNEY BARON 





ence has shown it is easier to get 
a promise before election than after. 

In the state governments, officials 
required to be bonded are usually 
the state treasurer, secretary of 
state, auditor, comptroller, attor- 
ney general, banking commissioner, 
heads of bureaus of taxation, fi- 
nance, health, etc. 2 

In the county governments, there 
are the offices of county commis- 
sioner, treasurer, tax collector, 
comptroller, auditor, sheriff, county 
attorney, county clerk, clerks of 
court, judges, justices of peace, etc. 

In cities, towns and townships, 
offices similar to those in the county 
governments are also required to 
be bonded. 

Many of the present officeholders 
are known to you personally and 
it is possible that you are also ac- 
quainted with the candidates who 
are seeking to succeed them in 
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office. No time should be lost, 
therefore, in making the necessary 
contacts so that the matter will not 
be left until the last moment, 
thereby creating tension for you 
and the official in arranging his 
qualifying bond. As you know, un- 
less the official produces his surety 
bond, he cannot be sworn into of- 
fice. Do not let your man down— 
and lose you commission—by wait- 
ing until it is too late to arrange 


his bond. 
CANDIDATES NAMES 


In the event the names of the 
candidates are not known to you, 
the secretary of state’s office or 
county clerk’s office should be con- 
tacted to secure the information 
and also the exact date of the pri- 
mary election, if not already held. 

Having made the necessary con- 
tact to write the official bond, the 
matter ‘should not drop there. Se- 
rious consideration should be given 
to the other bonding needs of the 
official with respect to his deputies 
and employees for whose acts in 
the performance of their official 
duties he may be responsible by 
law. 

In the case of a money-handling 
official, the law usually holds him 
responsible for any loss of public 
funds in his custody even though 
the loss be not caused by the official 
himself. Therefore, merely to ar- 
range for the official bond and to 
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“slide over” the other bonding 
problems of the official is a dis- 
service to him and does not bring 
into play the counsel which you 
can give him with respect to a 
complete and modern insurance 
program for his office. 

It should be mentioned here that 
if the bond on a deputy or em- 
ployee of a money-handling official 
is inadequate, it would be neces- 
sary for the official, in most in- 
stances, to make good any excess 
loss out of his personal funds. 

Another subject meriting atten- 
tion is the matter of burglary and 
robbery insurance covering official 
funds. Since in most states a 
money-handling official is held to 
be an insurer of public funds in 
his custody he would generally 
have to make good a loss of such 
funds out of his own assets even 
though caused through no fault of 
his. Therefore, a “Broad Form” 
policy on money and securities 
should be carried in an amount 
commensurate with the current 
handlings of the office. 

It is also timely, if there is to 
be change in the makeup of the 
county boards of supervisors or 
similar governing bodies to discuss 
with them the matter of adequacy 
of coverage on those departments 
under their immediate jurisdiction. 
Even when the same supervisors 
are reelected, it is not amiss to 
discuss this subject with them, in- 
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asmuch as budgets including in- 
surance items will be newly pre- 
pared for the ensuing year. 

The amount of the statutory 
pond covering the official is usually 
specified in the governing statute 
or determined according to a for- 
mula prescribed by law, but very 
often the amounts of the bonds 
of deputies and employees are left 
to the discretion of the official re- 
sponsible for their acts and omis- 
sions. This is true also in the matter 
of burglary and robbery insurance 
to be carried and it is in this con- 
nection that the agent can render 
able assistance in reviewing the 
adequacy of existing coverage. 

In view of the present day 
scope of governmental functions 
and responsibilities, there has been 
a tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of public employees, and the 
amount of funds handled has in- 
creased steadily over the past 
decade or two. As an illustration, 

statistics indicate that in the year 
1948 state and local taxes collected 
country-wide were approximately 
fourteen billions of dollars, and in 
the year 1956 around twenty-seven 
billions.* These funds flow through 
the various departments of govern- 
ment, such as, the tax collector’s 
office, treasurer’s office, county 
clerk’s office, etc. and are handled 
by many employees, thereby pre- 


*Source: the Tax Foundation, New York. 
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senting increasing opportunities for 
embezzlement, and loss due to 
other causes. 

While there has been an aware- 
ness on the part of many public 
officials of the existence of Public 
Employees Blanket Bond coverage 








Sidney Baron 


THE AUTHOR: 

Mr. Baron is in charge of the Public 
Official division of The Fund Insur- 
ance Companies for the area super- 
vised by the New York office. He 
started his insurance career in 1920 
in the fidelity department of Na- 
tional Surety Company. 
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for their deputies and clerks, there 
are still a large number of instances 
where individual bonds are carried 
and, with respect to the bond 
penalty, the amount is still geared 
to the handlings of many years 
ago. It is essential, therefore, that 
consideration be given in such in- 
stances to increasing and modern- 
izing the coverages. 


Minimum Cost 


The Public Employees Blanket 
Bond provides the maximum cov- 
erage for the minimum cost and 
covers all employees in the office 
of the official. This eliminates the 
possibility of failing to cover an 
employee in a minor position who 
may cause a loss nevertheless, 
either alone or in collusion with 
others. Furthermore, employees are 
covered for a uniform amount and 
considerable detail work is elimi- 
nated, since new employees are 
covered automatically and there is 
no need to notify the surety: when 
employees leave the service. 

Blanket bonds are of two types, 
one covering faithful performance 
of duty and the other covering 
honesty only, and are available 
either on an “aggregate” penalty 
basis or a “multiple” penalty basis. 

The aggregate penalty form pro- 
vides coverage against loss caused 
by one or more employees in an 
amount not exceeding the bond 
penalty; the multiple penalty form 
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provides coverage for each em- 
ployee in the amount of the bond 
penalty. 

A few words should be said 
about the blanket coverage. Gen- 
erally speaking, since the official 
must give a Faithful Performance 
of Duty bond covering his own 
responsibility, he should require 
the same type of coverage from 
his deputies and employees and, 
of course, if the statutes call for 
such form of coverage, he has no 
other alternative. On the other 
hand, if there is no statutory re- 
quirement and it is believed an 
“honesty only” bond would be ade- 
quate, such coverage is available 
at reduced cost, as compared with 
the faithful performance bond. 
Furthermore, if the annual pre- 
mium for either type of coverage 
is in excess of $150, the Surety 
Association of America’s experience 
credit plan is applicable, so there 
should be little strain on the in- 
surance budget in procuring this 
modern form of protection. 

One other item merits consid- 
eration in any discussion of the 
general bonding program of the 
political subdivision. If a new proj- 
ect is contemplated, such as a 
school, bridge, highway, tunnel, 
etc., requiring the floating of a 
special bond issue, a separate sure- 
ty bond should be required cover- 
ing the custodian of those funds. 
It is evident that his normal official 
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VOTE YOURSELF IN—ELECTION DAY 1] 





In the event the names of the candidates are not known to you, the secretary 
of state’s office or county clerk’s office should be contacted to secure the 
information and also the exact date of the primary election, if not 
already held. Promises should be secured at this time to let you 
write the Official Bond from candidates upon election. 


bond would be inadequate to cover In conclusion, the alert agent 
the additional moneys in his pos- can render a public service by 
session. The premium rate is lower pointing up these various possibili- 
than that of the qualifying bond. ties of loss to the official or the 
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supervisory bodies, as the case 
may be, and thereby free himself 


quately, to say nothing of saving 
them from personal loss—all this 





and those in public office from with profit to himself for having ; 
criticism for having failed to safe- planned his campaign well in ad- i 
guard the public interests ade- vance of the election date. t 
le 
HE following is a list of some of the positions which are usually 
bonded. Although the list may, of course, vary as to a particular 
location, it does constitute a group of good prospects: 
County Officials 
Assessors and Taxing Officers County Attorney, Assistants 
Public School System Court Commissioners, clerks 
Auditor Judges 
Treasurer Judges’ stenographers / 
Tax Collector Registrar of Deeds, Deputy th 
Sheriff, Deputy Officers Justices of the Peace an 
County Commissioners Constable, Deputies _ 
Coroner, Deputies County Supervisor of Assessments : 
Engineer and Assistants _ 
County Surveyor ae 
City, Town and Village Officials I 
Assessors Attorneys os 
Treasurers City Chemist and Assistants 
Tax Collectors City Engineer Nai 
Auditor or Comptroller Surveyor Ins: 
City, Town and Village Clerks 258 
Fire Department Police Department ten 
Chief, Captains, Lieutenants, Members Board of Police Com- “on 
Chief Fire Marshal, Fireman; Fire missioners, Chief, Captains, Lieu- ing 
Wardens. tenants, Sergeants, Patrolmen. ve 
Department of Public Buildings 1m 
Health Licenses, Grounds, Markets, Parks, Streets, Sewers, Weights lees 
and Measures, Public Improvements, Public Safety, and Public Works, Ge 
Commissioners, Directors and Members of Boards, Treasurers, Collectors 
of Revenues, Dues or Taxes, Inspectors, Superintendents, Assistant Super- Plan: 
intendents. As 
Public Utilities ratin, 
Waterworks, Lighting, etc., Commissioners, Members of Boards, Col- plied 
lectors, Treasurers and all other Officers and Employees. by r 
num 























@ The principle of retrospective rating has grown 
rapidly once it was realized that an improvement 
in loss experience was immediately reflected in 
the cost of insurance for the year in which the 


losses were incurred 





Retrospective Rating Plan 


NY RATING PLAN offered on an 
A optional basis which provides 
the opportunity to reduce insur- 
ance premiums substantially is 
surely worthy of a good look by 
insurance buyers, agents, brokers, 
insurance companies and insurance 
regulatory authorities. 

During the period for the years 
from 1937 to 1955 inclusive, the 
National Council on Compensation 
Insurance — current membership 
258 stock and mutual companies— 
promulgated 27,102 retrospective 
ratings for one-year risks represent- 
ing a total combined standard 
premium of $644,918,708 with re- 
sulting retrospective premiums to- 
taling $538,053,058, which figures 
clearly indicate the overall effec- 
tiveness of retrospective rating 
plans. 

As to the history of retrospective 
rating, the principle was first ap- 
plied about twenty-five years ago 
by several stock companies to a 


number of large compensation 
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By CHARLES MASON 





risks with consistent unfavorable 
loss experiences. Highly satisfac- 
tory results were obtained which 
were attributed mainly to the in- 
terest taken by the individual em- 
ployers in safety programs when 
it was realized that an improve- 
ment in loss experience was im- 
mediately reflected in the cost of 
insurance for the year in which the 
losses were incurred. Since then 
the application of the principle of 
retrospective rating has grown rap- 
idly and at the present time insur- 
ance authorities have approved 
retrospective rating plans in forty 
States and in Alaska, District of 
Columbia and Hawaii. 

As various times the question of 
legality of these plans has arisen 
based on the contention that such 
plans are discriminatory; however, 
these objections have not been 
recognized by the courts and in 
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one of the latest decisions, (Oil 
Well Drilling v. Associated Indem- 
nity Corporation 248 SW 2nd 523), 
the Supreme Court of Texas up- 
held the principle that retrospec- 
tive rating is “experience rating,” 
which is the legal basis for the 
plans in most states. 


STARTING PoINT 


In applying the retrospective rat- 
ing plan the starting point is with 
standard premium, which premium 
is determined by the application 
of standard rates to the various ex- 
posures of the risk. Standard rates 
are manual rates modified by ex- 
perience and schedule rating, if 
such rating is applicable to the 
line. In connection with workmen’s 
compensation classifications _ for 
which the manual rate includes a 
non-ratable or catastrophe element, 
only the ratable element of the 
standard rate is to be used in the 
determination of the standard 
premium. The premium so deter- 
mined for retrospective adjustment 
is not subject to premium discount 
as the savings which result from 
premium discount are reflected in 
the retrospective rating plan; how- 
ever, the premium not subject to 
retrospective adjustment resulting 
from application of the non-ratable 
or catastrophe element is eligible 
for premium discount. In connec- 
tion with third party liability only 
that premium for accident limits 
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not higher than the accident lim- 
itation which applies for retrospec- 
tive rating is subject to retrospec- 
tive adjustment and is considered 
to be standard premium. The pre- 
mium for policy limits in excess of 
the permissible loss limitation is 
not subject to retrospective adjust- 
ment; however, it is eligible for 
premium discount. 

To compute the retrospective 
premium for a risk, a simple rating 
formula is followed. The first step 
is to determine the basic premium 
of the risk, which premium is a 
specific portion of the standard 
premium and includes all the nec- 
essary items of doing business in- 
dependent of the risk’s losses such 
as acquisition cost, inspection, 
audit and administrative expenses. 
Also included is an_ insurance 
charge for losses exceeding the se- 
lected maximum premium less a 
savings for the selected minimum 
premium. A higher minimum pre- 
mium or a higher maximum pre- 
mium reduces the basic premium; 
conversely, a lower minimum pre- 
mium or a lower maximum premi- 
um increases the basic premium. 

The next step consists of adding 
to the basic premium the actual 
losses incurred by the risk during 
the policy period plus a percentage 
(loss conversion factor) usually 
twelve to fifteen percent of such 
incurred losses to cover unallocated 
claim adjustment exenses. To avoid 
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the effects of a catastrophe loss 
upon the final retrospective premi- 
um, the amount of ratable losses 
(losses considered in the final 
retrospective premium) may be 
limited at the option of the insured 
to a stated amount per accident. 
For those risks where such a limi- 
tation applies a specific portion of 
the standard premium is added to 
the basic premium and‘ the combi- 
nation is designated as the “Basic 
(including Excess Loss) Premi- 
um.” The total of the items, basic 
including excess loss premium and 
the converted ratable losses, is in- 
creased from two and one-half to 
five percent for taxes by multiply- 
ing the total by the applicable 
State tax multiplier, which product 
is the retrospective premium to be 
charged subject to minimum and 
maximum limits. 

It is at once apparent that before 
the final retrospective premium 
may be computed in actual prac- 
tice, it is necessary to allow a cer- 
tain length of time to elapse after 
the expiration date of the policy 
so that all claims may be fully 
reported and the cost thereof more 
accurately determined; therefore, 
the first premium computation is 


THE AUTHOR: 
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usually made six months subse- 
quent to the termination date with 
additional computations usually 
‘eighteen and thirty months sub- 
sequent to the termination date in 
order to guarantee to the insured 
there will not be any penalty due 
to possible over-estimated reserves 
of unsettled claims. Either the in- 
sured or the carrier may request 
further determination of the retro- 
spective premium at annual inter- 
vals without limit. 

It happens sometimes that the 
experience of a risk is adverse and 
the insured has to pay a premium 
in excess of the amount that would 
have been payable under the Guar- 
anteed Cost Plan (standard premi- 
um less premium discount). This 
excess premium is commonly des- 
ignated as the “retrospective pen- 
alty” and for the insured who is 
inclined to be on conservative side 
insurance may be purchased which 
pays in event a retrospective pen- 
alty is developed. 

At the present time in the ma- 
jority of the states retrospective 
rating plans designated A, B and C 
are available for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, Plan D for 
combined third party liability, auto 


Mr. Mason is a compensation and liability underwriter for the America Fore Loyalty 


Group. He has more than 20 years of experience underwriting fire and casualty 


lines for member companies of the Loyalty Group. He is member of New Jersey 


chapter, CPCU. 
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physical damage and workmen’s 
compensation and the Automatic 
Premium Adjustment Plan for third 
party liability insurance. 

Plan A—In this plan the maxi- 
mum premium payable is equal to 
the standard premium. This plan 
appeals to the employer who does 
not wish to take the risk of paying 
more than the standard premium 
and therefore offers the least pre- 
mium savings as the minimum pre- 
mium is higher than under the 
other two plans. 

Plan B—In this plan the maxi- 
mum premium is greater than the 
standard premium. It is intended 
for employers who believe that 
their experience will be good and 
are willing to pay a penalty for 
poor loss experience in return for 
larger credits for good experience. 

Plan C—In this plan the maxi- 
mum premium is the same as the 
maximum premium under Plan B 
but there is no minimum premium 
as in Plan B. It is intended for 
employers who desire the greatest 
possible credits for good experience 
and as there is no minimum premi- 
um the insured will have the great- 
est possible premium savings for 
if he has no losses, the cost of in- 
surance will be the sum of the 
basic premium plus the excess loss 
premium, multiplied by the tax 
multiplier. 

The basic, minimum and maxi- 
mum retrospective premiums for 
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Plans A, B and C are determined 
by applying the appropriate per- 
centages obtained from the two 
Retrospective Tables of Rating 
Values—one table for one year 
standard premiums and the other 
for three year standard premiums 
—to the standard premium of the 
risk. 


PERCENTAGES VARY 


These stated percentages vars 
according to the amount of stand- 
ard premium of the individual risk 
and the insured is not permitted 
to select minimum and maximum 
premium factors as is permissible 
under Plan D. 

Under Plans A, B and C a risk 
is eligible for retrospective rating 
provided the estimated annual 
standard premium is at least 
$1,000. 

Plan D—This plan may be ap- 
plied to workmen’s compensation 
alone or in combination with third 
party liability or with auto phys- 
ical damage insurance. As the plan 
permits the insured and the carrier 
to select in advance various com- 
binations of minimum premium, 
maximum premium and loss con- 
version factors, it is necessary to 
calculate the basic premium factors 
for each individual risk. For this 
purpose Retrospective Table M is 
used to determine the net insur- 
ance charge to be included in the 
basic premium ratio. This net in- 
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Each employer will profit in proportion to the effectiveness of safety program 


surance charge is made up of two 
elements, a charge for losses in 
excess of the selected maximum 
premium and a credit for savings 
resulting from the selected mini- 
mum premium. The values in 
Table M are expressed as ratios to 
expected losses. 

To be eligible under Plan D, the 
standard premium to be developed 
under the plan is expected to total 





at least $5,000 annually. 

Under each plan actual incurred 
workmen’s compensation losses are 
to be used without limit unless the 
insured has elected in advance to 
limit the amount of ratable losses 
resulting from each accident. If 
the insurance carrier furnishes first 
aid equipment or contributes to 
the cost of a plant hospital or in 
some other manner participates in 

















the cost of any medical facility 
maintained by the insured, such 
contributions are included as actual 
paid losses. In the event of a catas- 
trophe loss involving two or more 
persons under any classification 
with the non-ratable catastrophe 
element, the loss included for ret- 
rospective rating is limited to the 
two most costly claims subject to 
any further limitation of ratable 
losses per accident that may be 
applicable. 

For third party liability the in- 
curred losses to be included in the 
retrospective rating plan are lim- 
ited to not more than $10,000 per 
accident separately for each cov- 
erage and for each hazard to which 
the policy limits of liability apply 
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separately. This $10,000 limit may 
be increased if the estimated stand- 
ard premium is $50,000 or over. 
The premium for third party lia- 
bility lines in excess of permissible 
loss limits under the plan is not 
subject to retrospective adjustment. 
Allocated claim adjustment ex- 
penses, premiums on bonds and 
interest accruing after entry of 
judgment are also included as in- 
curred losses. 

As to the number of risks written 
under retrospective rating, both 
interstate and intrastate, the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation 
Insurance in their Annual Report 
dated March 6, 1958, mention the 
following figures: 


Notifications Received of Coverage Afforded to Risks 
Written Under Retrospective Rating 


Year Plan A Plan B 
1953 922 1053 
1957 870 1278 


The Automatic Premium Adjust- 
ment rating plan provides for ad- 
justment of the premium after ex- 
piration of the policy on the basis 
of the risk’s developed loss experi- 
ence between selected minimum 
and maximum loss ratios and from 
these prescribed loss ratios the 
basic, minimum and maximum 
premium ratios are determined. 
This plan may be applied to a 





Plan C Plan D Total 
169 1005 3149 
210 2200 4558 


single line of liability insurance or 
to two or more such lines in com- 
bination and may be applied either 
on an intrastate or an interstate 
basis. There are two sets of Rating 
Tables of Value: (1) A and B for 
Taxis, Livery, Buses (other than 
School Buses) and Long Haul 
Truckmen, and (2) Tables A & B 
for General Liability and Automo- 
bile Liability, excluding Taxis, Liv- 
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ery, Buses (other than School 
Buses) and Long Haul Truckmen. 

In the event a policy is written 
for higher than basic limits and it 
is desired to restrict the losses en- 
tering into the determination of the 
final premium under the APA plan 
to limits less than the total limits 
of the policy, the basic, minimum 
and maximum premium ratios are 
increased accordingly by adding 
the appropriate increased limits 
charge for the limits in excess of 
the loss limitation. It is also per- 
missible as under Plan D to pro- 
vide for a specified limitation of 
$10,000 per accident, or higher, to 
apply to all losses, inclusive of al- 
located claim expenses, for all auto- 
mobile liability and general liabil- 
ity insurance combined. For deter- 
mining this charge the appropriate 
excess loss premium factor is modi- 
fied by the loss conversion factor 
applicable under the plan. 

As to eligibility in most of the 
states the plan is available to a 
third party liability risk developing 
a standard premium of $1,000 or 
more annually. 

It is evident upon comparison 
that the retrospective method of 
rating under which the policy pre- 
mium is determined after the loss 
experience has been developed has 
several advantages over the more 
widely applied so-called prospec- 
tive method of experience rating 
under which premium rates for a 
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risk are determined prior to the 
policy period and are not subject 
to change regardless of what the 
actual loss experience under the 
policy may be. 

Under the prospective method 
of experience rating several years 
must elapse before an improvement 
in the loss experience of a risk is 
reflected in the cost of insurance. 
This lag can be very disturbing 
to an employer, especially so, to 
one who has taken an active inter- 
est in accident prevention and 
safety work and has incurred ex- 
penses to promote such a_ pro- 
gram. Immediate recognition is 
provided for any improvement in 
loss experience under the retro- 
spective plan as the cost of insur- 
ance is based directly on the actual 
losses incurred during the current 
policy year. From a practical view- 
point for each dollar of reduction 
in losses, the employer saves an 
additional twelve to eighteen cents 
(loading for claim expenses and 
taxes) until the minimum premium 
is reached. Of course, if the experi- 
ence is unfavorable the employer 
will pay an additional twelve to 
eighteen cents for each dollar of 
actual losses until the maximum 
premium is reached. It is at once 
apparent each employer will profit 
under the retrospective plan in 
proportion to the effectiveness of 
the safety program instituted for 
his employees. It is further appar- 
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ent that an effective safety program 
will contribute to the preservation 
of life, limb and property, which 
in itself is a highly important con- 
tribution to public welfare. 

As payrolls fluctuate from one 
year to another depending on busi- 
ness conditions, an employer may 
be unduly penalized under pro- 
spective rating plans due to the 
fact that a poor loss experience 
record incurred during years when 
payroll exposures were small, deter- 
mines the amount of the debit 
modification applicable to rates ef- 
fective in later years when pay- 
rolls may be substantially higher. 
Also, adverse experience sustained 
when payroils are running high is 
not fully reflected premiumwise as 
the debit modification resulting 
from such experience is applied to 
payrolls of subsequent years when 
these payrolls may be substantially 
lower in comparison to what they 
were at the time the unfavorable 
experience developed. The 
same situation applies in reverse in 
event a favorable experience is de- 
veloped during the period when 
payrolls are materially higher or 
lower than those in existence at 
the time the resultant experience 
modifications are applied. This un- 
desirable situation is not found in 
retrospective rating as the loss ex- 
perience period corresponds exact- 
ly with the term of the payroll ex- 
posure used as a basis for premium 


was 
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computation. 

As there is no certainty that a 
risk will continue with the same 
carrier year after year, it sometimes 
happens that the company which 
provided the insurance during the 
period of adverse experience is un- 
able to recoup its losses on the 
risk because of the lapse of time 
necessary to develop the applicable 
debit modification and in the mean- 
time the insured may have shifted 
his insurance to another carrier. 
Under retrospective rating the car- 
rier which pays the losses receives 
a premium in line with such losses 
for the period during which the 
insurance was provided. 


ComMMISSIONS AFFECTED 


Commissions to agents and bro- 
kers are affected by the debit and 
credit modifications developed un- 
der prospective rating plans. A 
debit modification increases the 
policy premium and the commis- 
sion is increased accordingly at the 
expense of the insured. A credit 
modification decreases the policy 
premium and the producer is 
penalized proportionately in lower 
commissions. Under retrospective 
rating these injustices are elimi- 
nated as the rate of commission is 
applied only to the standard pre- 
mium of the risk and losses do not 
affect commissions. 

In conclusion, it appears more 
than likely that the greatest appeal 
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of the retrospective rating method 
to an insured is the incentive to 
obtain lower insurance costs as a 
reward for good experience, which 
usually can be developed and 
maintained by adopting effective 
safety measures throughout his en- 
tire business organization thereby 
reducing to a minimum claims for 
injury from both employees and 
the public. At the same time due 
to the flexibility of retrospective 
rating, insurance carriers are en- 
couraged to liberalize their under- 
writing program thereby providing 
a wider and more receptive market 
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for agents and brokers. 

As to the future of retrospective 
rating, it is very possible that plans 
will be devised without the max- 
imum premium limitation thereby 
making available insurance at a 
cost-plus basis, on which basis 
insurance carriers will be enabled 
to provide insurance for virtually 
any type of risk including protec- 
tion for such direct losses of an 
insured caused by floods, strikes, 
wars, patent infringement, nuclear 
energy and many other hazards 
considered uninsurable at the pres- 
ent time. 
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UTOMOBILE ACCIDENT STATISTICS: An accurate answer to the basic 
A question of how many people are injured annually in motor vehicle 
accidents is not available, despite the many estimates published from 
time to time on this subject. Presently publicized estimates on motor 
vehicle accidents are at best “educated guesses.” The fact in many 
cases is that the source data itself understates the exact figure. Added 
to the basic problem of “inaccuracy” are the variations in such estimates. 
The latest available National Safety Council figure on motor vehicle in- 
juries is around 1.4 million, while the U. S. Public Health Service states 
a figure of nearly 5 million for such injuries. The major difference in 
these estimates can be found in the definitions of injuries used by these 
respective organizations. However, this only tends to create confusion 
in the minds of the public. 

The following series of data from the National Safety Council dealing 
with motor vehicle accidents convey on the one hand an improvement, 
while on the other hand a worsening of the automobile accident situation 
is indicated: 


Death Rate per 100 million Total Number of 
vehicle miles Motor Vehicle Accidents (000 omitted) 
1946 9.8 6,150 
1947 8.8 8,400 
1948 8.1 8,200 
1949 7.5 7,600 
1950 7.6 8,300 
1951 7.5 9,400 
1952 7.4 9,500 
1953 7.0 9,900 
1954 6.3 9,550 
1955 6.4 9,900 
1956 6.4 10,300 
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The first column above, which shows declining per mile death rate 
in motor vehicle accidents countrywide, tends to overweight miles 
travelled as a factor in traffic safety. Although mileage is a factor, it 
certainly is not the only consideration in evaluating traffic safety on 
our highways. On the other hand, the second column shows an increase 
of approximately 68% in motor vehicle accidents from 1946 to 1956. 


Multiple Line Status: Recent events have witnessed property- 

liability groups merging with or creating life companies. There 

are now about 160 fire and casualty companies affiliated with 

107 life companies in 193 group operations. These range from 

very large company groups to small speciality carriers controlled 

by finance companies. 

This trend should have the effect of widening company group 
sales and services and reducing unit administrative and sales 
costs as well as achieving a truly multiple line status for the 
industry. 

‘ 

ONSUMER EXPENDITURES FOR AUTOMOBILES: A partial factor affect- 
= ing automobile insurance. are the patterns of consumer outlays for 
new and used automobiles. For simplification, such expenditures may be 
divided into the following two periods: 


Consumer Expenditures for 
New and Used Cars 


Pre-war (WWII) Period (billions) 
DE litined 6 1h hoeed sees bined «cee $1.6 
ak ide ee ee SCE ESR ee wees 2.7 


Ns ola Ties cap One sede ah 7.8 


Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


The dollar outlays for automobiles from 1929 to 1941 in the United 
States were relatively stable except for sharp decreases during the De- 
pression, while expenditures from 1946-56 increased by 54%. Because of 
the present business downturn, license registrations of new automobiles 
this year are about 23% less than in 1957. 
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Current Literature 


Tomorrow's Insurance Market: A Symposium. American Management 
Report No. 7, Current Trends in Corporate Insurance, pp. 88-98. 


Three top insurance executives analyze a number of factors affecting 
property-liability insurance. 


I. A Projection of General Trends, by A. B. Jackson, President, The 
St. Paul Cos. 

Eight major trends affecting the future insurance market are discussed. 
One of Mr. Jackson’s predictions is that the future agent will spend 
more time on sales with “detail work assumed increasingly by the com- 
panies.” 


Il. The Impact of Inflation, by W. H. Burhop, President, Employers 
Mutuals of Wisconsin. 

The effect of inflation on increasing losses and expenses of insurance 
companies is examined, and the conclusion reached that if such increases 
continue there must be an*increase in premiums. 


Ill. Proposed Legislation Affecting Employee Welfare and Pension 
Programs, by Henry S. Beers, President, Aetna Life Affiliated Companies. 
The role of government (Federal and State) in the regulation of 
employee welfare and pension programs is explored: Includes an analysis 
of some of the details of the proposed legislation for such regulation, 
the principles involved, and amendments that should be considered. 


Current Problems in Insurance, University of Arizona, College of Business 
and Public Administration, Lecture Series in Insurance, 1958, p. 29. 

Mr. John A. North, President of Phoenix of Hartford Insurance Com- 
panies, in reviewing current problems in fire and casualty business, 
suggests that both agents and company management should not forget 
the importance of the insurance company stockholder as a final arbiter. 
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of the easiest of casualty policies to understand 
as, basically, it is a replacement service contract 
which arranges for damaged glass to be replaced 
as quickly as possible and this can be a very 


significant item 


@ Insurance people consider the glass policy one 


Plain Talk About Glass Policy 


ESPITE LEARNED articles loaded 
D with elaborate theories and 
ream after ream of overwhelming 
statistics, the underwriting of cas- 
ualty insurance lines is not and can 
never be an exact science. It is im- 
possible to measure any risk by a 
precise mathematical formula or to 
process it through one of those 
modern electronic computers we 
read so much about. 

Books on underwriting theory 
are one thing, but the day-in and 
day-out application of the indi- 
vidual underwriter’s brainpower is 
necessary in order to quickly assess 


a submitted risk, to evaluate it from 


all angles and decide whether or 
not to commit the company. 

In short, the success of casualty 
underwriting depends upon the ex- 
tent of the intelligence, convictions 
and courage of the individual un- 
derwriter. Glass insurance is no 
exception. As a matter of fact, here 
is one line which lends itself to 
very little “fancy” underwriting 
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but depends entirely on “plain” 
practical common sense. 

What is the comprehensive glass 
policy? In essence, the company 
agrees to pay for the cost of dam- 
aged property, that is, broken 
windows and similar items. That is 
the same basic idea of other insur- 
ance coverages pertaining to losses 
affecting property. But the glass 
policy differs in one important re- 
spect in that both the assured and 
the company do not confine their 
mutual interest to the cost of the 
damage; what they have in mind 
is for the company to arrange the 
replacement of damaged glass as 
quickly as possible. In other 
words, the insurance company is 
selling, and the assured is buying, 
SERVICE. Basically the policy is 
a replacement service contract, and 
in most areas of our nation this is 
a very significant item inasmuch 
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as the insurance company usually 
has widespread facilities at its com- 
mand which assure prompt and 
more satisfactory glass _replace- 
ments than if the individual store- 
keeper attempted to order them 
on his own behalf. 

Insurance people consider the 
glass policy one of the easiest of 
casualty policies to understand. It 
has a short one paragraph insuring 
agreement. Briefly stated, the com- 
pany agrees to do the following: 
pay for any damaged glass listed 
as covered in the policy (and letter- 
ing and ornamentation if so de- 
sired). In addition, it will (a) re- 
pair the glass frames, (b) install 
temporary plates or boarding, and 
(c) remove or replace obstructions 
if necessary to repair the damaged 
glass. The exclusions under this 
policy are: a) loss by fire; b) loss 
due to war, etc., and c) loss due 
to nuclear reaction and radiation 
(effective August 1, 1958). 

The mechanics of rating are not 
difficult. Although the Glass Man- 
ual is more or less one inch thick 
the actual guiding rules consist 
only of approximately 20 uncom- 
plicated small pages. The rest of 
the manual is taken up primarily 
by state territorial divisions and 
glass size tables and an easy-to- 
follow chart of classification of glass 
types, some rate pages and a few 
elementary rules. 

The comprehensive glass policy 
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is not limited merely to the large 
plate glass windows one custom- 
arily sees in stores. It is a broad 
policy which can be tailored to in- 
clude what are known as miscel- 
laneous glass coverages. When an 
agent is selling glass insurance he 
should not omit bringing them to 
the assured’s attention. For in- 
stance, lettering on glass windows 
or doors can be a big item and 
oftentimes costs more to replace 
than the glass itself. The most com- 
mon type of lettering is gold leaf, 
although it may also be painted, 
or any other type of wording or in- 
signia used to advertise a business 
to the public. 

Another large category, now 
quite commonplace, is neon signs, 
fluorescent signs and similar lamps. 
These are insured on a valuation 
basis. One look around any typical 
business district in the evening 
hours shows up the multitude of 
insurable neon risks. These attrac- 
tive signs twinkle brightly in all the 
colors of the rainbow and very 
often they are composed of very 
elaborate and costly designs. How- 
ever, signs are not limited to the 
neon variety but may be exterior 
or interior ones of other glass types 
as well. 

A special classification is that of 
memorial windows, stained glass 
windows and other similar glass 
set in leaded sections which may 
be insured all risk on a valuation 
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basis. This is the type of glass 
usually found in religious edifices 
and the like. 

Glass in residences may be cov- 
ered on either a_ blanket basis, 
which would cover all fixed glass 
or, if so desired, on a specific basis, 
that is, particular special glass in 
the home if it is of some unusual 
significance to the assured. 

The coverage limit in the glass 
policy for frames, temporary in- 
stallations or removal of obstruc- 
tions is limited to $75 but this 
may be increased upon a payment 
of a small additional premium. Ob- 
viously as to a risk which is larger 
than average, such an _ increase 
would be desirable. 

For many years the comprehen- 
sive glass policy could not be 
written on a three year basis. This 
rigid rule was changed in Novem- 
ber, 1956 for most, but not all, 
states so that now the policy may 
be written for a period of not more 
than three years, at 2.7 times the 
annual premium, if paid in ad- 
vance. As to residence glass, how- 
ever, when used with a fire policy 
covering the dwelling, five year 
glass coverage is permitted at 4.4 
times the annual premium, if paid 
in advance. 

As if in sympathy with the 
monetary woes of the world, and 
in a reflection of these turbulent 
times, glass rates have gone up for 
most areas. There are many rea- 
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sons for this. The old bugaboo, in- 
flation, is the main culprit. Since 
the war, we have seen a series of 
price increases in glass replace- 
ments. Another problem, for a time, 
was the domestic shortage of glass. 
It is said there are only seven large 
plate glass manufacturing plants 
in the United States and not many 
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firms specialize in plate glass re- 
placement work. As a result, be- 
cause of the extraordinary increase 
in building construction following 
the war, and the greater use of 
glass in modern buildings as con- 
struction and decorative material, 
there was a pinch in availability 
of glass for day-in and day-out win- 
dow replacement work. Then 
again, in some parts of the country 
we have had abnormal natural 
catastrophes because of unusual 
weather conditions such as _tor- 
nadoes and the like. These and 
other factors, taken together, of 
necessity have affected loss ratios 
and rates. 


CasuALTY TREND 


In the last couple of years it has 
become obvious the casualty situ- 
ation countrywide for the insur- 
ance industry has reached a deli- 
cate point. Thus, insurance people, 
company and agent alike, must 
underwrite all casualty lines, in- 
cluding glass, more carefully than 
ever before. This is in keeping with 
the trend of these fast changing 
times and insurance companies 
justifiably are taking a stringent 
look at all their writings. 

Alert underwriters and agents 
have known this for some time and 
have been influenced accordingly. 
Gone are the free-wheeling days 
when insurance agents could face 
each day with complacent self- 
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confidence in the belief that some- 
how they would muddle through. 
A hit or miss attitude is not smart 
policy in the insurance or any 
other business. The agent cannot 
permit a policy of “drift and trust 
to luck” to continue indefinitely. 
He must think and act like the 
professional he is and consider all 
angles very carefully before pre- 
senting a line of unusual exposure 
which might develop high liability 
and be labeled a target risk. To 
repeat for emphasis, special atten- 
tion to underwriting is the watch- 
word today. To think otherwise 
would be wishful thinking and 
ignoring the facts of life. 

The undesirable must be avoided 
in glass underwriting just as readily 
as in other insurance lines and the 
agent should establish as high a 
standard of risk selection for glass 
as for all his other business. To 
accomplish this it is essential he 
compile all pertinent information 
about each risk for without the 
necessary physical, economic and 
moral factors, underwriting of this 
or of any casualty line becomes 
haphazard and downright difficult 
and in the long run the agent 
usually defeats his own purposes. 

All the reasons which contribute 
toward increased glass costs are 
troublesome to company, to agent 
and to the public. But there is a 
bright side, too, especially from 
the agent’s point of view, in that 
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PLAIN TALK ABOUT GLASS POLICY 


A category, now quite commonplace, is neon signs, fluorescent signs and 
similar lamps which are insured on a valuation basis. One look around 
any typical business district in the evening hours shows up the multi- 
tude of insurable risks of very elaborate and costly designs 


they afford him ready-made usable 
ideas and excellent selling points 
with which to attract new business. 


Glass costs, in the event of 
serious breakage, can be a very 
large item to an uninsured store- 


keeper or building owner and 
would dent his pocketbook to a 
painful extent. It is much cheaper 
for the wise assured to pay a rela- 
tively small premium rather than 
trust to fate and be self-insured. 
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That insurance sales approach is 
elementary and axiomatic, but how 
many agents have bothered to use 
it with respect to glass? 

The successful producer avails 
himself of every opportunity, large 


or small, and a glass policy can be 
as good an opening wedge as any 
other insurance coverage through 
which an agent can interest a new 
client. Have you sold a_ glass 
policy lately? 


—— OF THE moving and storage industry adver- 
tising that their services are “insured” or “insured 
in transit” appear to be misleading the public by failing 
to fully disclose the terms of such insurance. 

Insurance is inherent in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Tariff Regulations and amounts to 30¢ for each 
pound of damaged goods. Obviously, 30¢ for each pound 
of damaged goods would cover only an exceedingly small 
part of the value of the goods and to get full coverage 
a premium in excess of the regular tariff must be paid. 

The Bureau was informed . . . by the New York State 
Insurance Department that one of its general regulations 
with respect to advertising is designed to eliminate the 
use of any deceptive terms or any terms which have a 
tendency or capacity to deceive. The Insuranre Depart- 
ment also advised the Bureau that under this regulation 
any limitation of coverage must be clearly set forth in 


advertising. 


It is both the Bureau’s and the Department’s opinion that 
unless advertised terms such as “insured” are accompanied 
by some qualification which would clearly indicate any 
limitations on the amount of coverage, the person pur- 
chasing the service would have the right to expect that 
such terms mean full coverage. 

The Bureau always recommends that advertisers fully 
disclose the terms of all portions of their advertisements 
and that they refrain from using vague terms which must 


be studied to be understood. 





BBB Spotlight 
Better Business Bureau of 
New York City, Inc. 
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Liability of Golfer—One of the members of a golf foursome, in teeing off on 
one of the holes, hooked his drive out of bounds. He took a second shot which 
traveled only about 40 yards down the fairway. Two of the other men offered 
to look for the first ball and started off to the side of the course, their backs 
turned to the tee. The first golfer then, without warning, drove a third ball 
which hit one of the two who were looking for the first ball in the back of the 
head. The injured man brought suit against the one who had hit him with 
that drive and recovered judgment on the jury’s verdict in his favor in the 
amount of $5,000. The appellate court affirmed the judgment. (Getz v. Freed 
(Pennsylvania 1954) 105 A. 2nd. 102.) 
+ # 
Liability of Storekeeper—A 1%-year-old boy accompanied his mother and 
grandmother to a shoe store. While the women were being waited on in 
the rear of the store the child wandered to the front, placed his hand on 
the glass swinging door at the entrance, and got his finger caught in the 
opening between the door and the stationary glass panel. His finger was 
fractured and severely cut. Suit against the store owner was brought on 
his behalf and the jury returned a $1,000 verdict against the store. The 
trial court set aside the verdict and gave judgment for the store, but the 
appellate court reversed the judgment and ordered the verdict in the child’s 
favor reinstated, holding that the issue of whether the storekeeper had 
been negligent under the circumstances was one for the jury to determine. 
(Hammontree v. Edison Brother Stores, Inc. (Missouri, 1954) 270 S.W. 
2nd. 117.) 
,rf 
Liability of Building Owner—An elderly woman approached an office building, 
intending to transact business with one of its occupants. The side of the building 
contained two doors separated by a space of 30 inches of wall, both doors 
being similar in appearance. One, however, opened into the lobby of the 
building and the other opened into a steep flight of stairs to the basement. 
Neither door was clearly marked. The woman opened the wrong door, fell 
down the stairs and broke her neck. She and her husband sued the building 
owner and the jury returned a verdict in their favor. The appellate court con- 
firmed the judgment. (Held v. American Hotel Realty Corp. (Pennsylvania 
1954) 106 A, 2nd. 582.) 
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FIRE 

Three-fourths of all building fires reported in communities 
of 2,500 or more population during 1956 were residential 
fires (300,000 out of a total of 400,000). Matches and smok- 
ing were the leading causes of fires. Others: electricity and 
lightning. 


Two fireboats and 39 fire department companies fought nearly two hours to bring this 
lard plant fire under control in South Baltimore. 





Four persons were injured when this car was pitched from an elevated parking lot in 
the center of Portland, Ore., and plunged 11 feet after brakes failed. 


MOTOR VEHICLE 

Careless drivers accounted for 80% of the 38,700 deaths 
and 2,525,000 injuries sustained in motor vehicle accidents 
in 1957. Speeding was the largest single factor in accidents— 
causing 42% deaths and 41% injuries. Driving on wrong side 
of road and not having right of way were other factors. 




















“And three months after you buy it, the satellite falls out of orbit 
onto the floor!” 
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The operation of a successful insurance agency is 
dependent upon a high level of economical efficiency 
and productivity which can be attained, as this author 
shows, by understanding and adopting the Seven 
General Orders of a successful insurance agent as 
outlined in detail in the following pages. 








Agency Sales Management 


FTEN, WE IN THE insurance in- 
dustry live so close to a variety 
of problems that we have exceed- 
ing difficulty in finding a clear trail 
out of the economic morass in 
which we function. There is no 
doubt that recent economic influ- 
ences, drab underwriting experi- 
ence and increased claim frequen- 
cy and severity have taxed com- 
panies—and in turn the agents. 
We, in the company end of the 
business, have revised many proce- 
dures and methods of long stand- 
ing in an effort to improve our 
position—and our research con- 
tinues. Likewise, the agent need 
not passively accept and resign 
himself to a difficult condition. 
The operation of a successful in- 
surance agency is dependent upon 
the manner in which the agent 
handles all of his business affairs 
and, in doing so, lays plans for 
the future growth of his agency. 
The only way to prepare for the 


By C. L. MILLER 
future is by recognizing areas 
where improvement is needed and 
taking positive steps to provide 
reasonable solutions in the imme- 
diate present. 

Three areas must be given se- 
rious consideration for an agent to 
reach a high level of economical 
efficiency and _ productivity: he 
must get out and sell; establish 
modern methods of office manage- 
ment; concentrate on account 
selling. 

Unquestionably, the most im- 
portant part of agency manage- 
ment is sales management. Selling 
must always be the primary func- 
tion of an agency. A workable sales 
program, systematically followed, 
should be the foundation on which 
all other related functions are built. 

Good salesmanship is the prod- 
uct of careful study and planning. 
It is the result of following these 
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Seven General Orders of a success- 
ful insurance agent: 

1. Plan your working hours—use 
them as fully as possible for the 
production of new business and 
serv.ce of your clients. Assign in- 
side routine work to others. 

2. Organize your sales planning 
—use line cards, prospect files and 
follow-up systems to help analyze 
your sales opportunities. Then di- 
rect your sales efforts to the best 
advantage. 

3. Coordinate advertising to tie- 
in with your general sales program 
—take advantage of additional sales 
aids to get the value received from 
your advertising expenditure. For 
example, if you are writing only 
one or two forms of insurance for 
many of your clients, your sales 
and advertising efforts should con- 
centrate on present clients. A pro- 
gram of “general” advertising in 
this case would be generally waste- 
ful since any interest generated 
among the general public could 
not serve to your advantage in 
your personal calls on present 
clients. 

4. Improve your knowledge — 
constantly improve your knowledge 
of insurance to provide your clients 
with the best coverage at the low- 
est premium. Obtain as much pre- 
approach information on your 
clients and prospects before mak- 
ing your call. 

5. Make personal calls every day 
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—there will never be a substitute 
for personal calls on present clients 
and prospects. The direct writer 
agency supervisor insists on a min- 
imum of 8 to 10 calls daily from 
each salesman under his direction. 
You should plan to make a mini- 
mum of 3 to 5 calls daily. 

6. Make several telephone soli- 
citations daily—this practice is par- 
ticularly time-conserving in the 
handling of small premium lines, 
increasing limits, selling adequate 
insurance to value, converting an- 
nual policies to longer terms, etc. 

7. Concentrate your sales efforts 
on one line for two or more weeks 
at a time—this plan will allow you 
to prepare special sales presenta- 
tions and circularize your prospects. 
By doing so, you can more effec- 
tively tie-in with the consumer ad- 
vertising of your companies which 
usually feature a specific line each 
month. 


MopERN METHODS 


Agents must keep abreast of our 
fast moving economy. Keeping 
abreast includes a thorough under- 
standing of modern methods of 
sales management, office machines 
and office procedures. Too many 
agencies are limited in sales vol- 
ume simply because they have al- 
lowed themselves to be tied down 
with paper work. Some of this 
work is important, other is not. 
Unless cumbersome paper work 
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can be eliminated it is importaht 
that the agent turn to machines 
which will process his work faster 
and more economically. 

At Standard Accident, we re- 
cently installed the latest electronic 
equipment, including an IBM 650 
computer, in the premium billing 
and collections system, to expedite 
the handling of routine clerical 
tasks. An agent has little need for 
this type of electronics equipment 
—but he too must recognize the 
areas in which a need for improve- 
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fulfill that need. 

There is a close correlation be- 
tween good office management and 
sales. Good administrative manage- 
ment means many things. It means 
expense control; scheduled selling; 
service cost reduction; prompt 
handling of losses; and good office 
systems. If an agent is bogged 
down with office detail, his primary 
activities and greatest asset in the 
insurance profession—selling and 
servicing—are relegated to a back 
seat. Inadequate and _ inefficient 
records systems can drag him into 
the vortex of non-productive con- 
fusion. 

If your system of records keep- 
ing is modern and streamlined, you 
have done much to overcome the 
lack of sales time problem. Many 
agents have found both efficiency 
and economy have resulted from 
their use of the multiple invoice 
system. Certain basic records must 
be prepared each time a policy is 
written. Among these are the in- 
voices, expiration, accounts receiv- 
able, customer’s line record and 
statements, to accounts that are 
not paid by a certain date. The 
same basic information appears on 
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all forms of the multiple invoice. 
These agencies, through the mul- 
tiple invoice system, are creating 
time for sales with this simple 
short cut. 

If a single item of office equip- 
ment can be cited for relieving the 
agent to “go to the front,” it would 
be the electric typewriter. The ad- 
dition of electric typewriters to an 
agency's clerical staff can produce 
more work with less fatigue than a 
standard typewriter. An electric 
typewriter will increase the daily 
workload, yet maintain a high de- 
gree of morale among the opera- 
tors. If the time needed to type 
policies is reduced, the agency staff 
can devote more time to routine 
matters in the office which the 
agent otherwise may be handling. 
The agent can then go out and sell. 
It is also wise for most agencies 
to consider the purchase of a cal- 
culator. Various sizes of calculators 
are available and the one that most 
efficiently handles the agencies’ 
volume of computations should be 
given serious consideration. It may 
also be advisable to investigate the 
data processing services of IBM, 
Remington Rand, Burroughs, Royal 
Precision, etc., which are available 
on a monthly basis in many cities. 

There is no doubt that office ma- 
chines represent a sizable capital 
investment, but with the need to 
recapture selling time looming so 
important, their application to the 
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agency function must be complete- 
ly weighed. 

With the introduction of pack- 
age policies, the companies have 
provided a sales tool that should be 
utilized by every agent. It is ob- 
vious that the combination of three 
or four policies into one saves time. 
These combinations, by reducing 
the number of items, should lead 
to a reduction in the variable ex- 
penses of the agency or increase 
its capacity for handling more 
business. 

Variable expenses are those re- 
sulting from the handling of poli- 
cies. The greater the volume, the 
greater the variable expense. The 
average agent has about 50 per- 
cent of his policies covering dwell- 
ings or the contents of dwellings. 
In about two-thirds of the cases, 
he may be insuring a dwelling 
alone or contents alone. In other 
cases the Fire insurance on a 
dwelling may be split between two 
companies. By combining all Dwell- 
ing and Contents coverages into 
one policy, paper work is reduced, 
variable expense is reduced and in- 
come is raised. It is easier to serv- 
ice the account and more time is 
available to solicit prospects. 

Another means of increasing 
profitability is to write the insur- 
ance for a longer term. Three year 
contracts protect the agency against 
competition and save valuable 
time. Small fire policies can be 
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If a single item of office equipment can be cited for relieving the agent to 
“go to the front”, it would be the electric typewriter. The addition of 
electric typewriters to an agency's clerical staff can produce more 
work with less fatigue than a standard typewriter. 


written for three years instead of 
one. If the agent can reduce the 
number of policies he writes, with- 
out reducing the dollar volume of 
premium, his work becomes much 
easier and his opportunities greater 





for increasing his business. The 
customer gains too because his in- 
surance is more adequate than for- 
merly. Every agent should strive 
for account selling. The basic idea 
of account selling is present in the 
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package policy—it is better to 
handle one account if they cannot 
be developed further. The unprof- 
itable small account can siphon 
away much valuable time, as it 
produces little premium volume, 
but still requires the same amount 
of service afforded the larger ac- 
counts. 

Every agent should readily agree 
that account selling is the founda- 
tion of any well-organized produc- 
tion program. If you do not give 
your insureds the opportunity to 
buy package policies, you will even- 
tually face the loss of those in- 
sureds to competitors who use this 
merchandising plan. Often, how- 
ever, this plan of selling is confined 
to only the larger commercial and 
personal accounts, whereas if it 
were applied to all accounts having 
sizable premium potentials, the 
dividends would be correspondingly 
greater. Account selling, with em- 
phasis on the sale package policies, 
automatically results in a lower 
operating cost, fewer entries, less 
agency handling, etc. 


IMPORTANT ITEMS 


When an agent looks at all the 
insurance requirements of a risk 
and weighs them against the pres- 
ent insurance, he can usually find 
several items of importance requir- 
ing correction, as well as methods 
whereby material savings can be 
effected. Do not hesitate to survey 
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an account for an insured or pro- 
spective client. A well planned sur- 
vey often results in a complete ac- 
count. 


FuLL VALUE 


When servicing an account, the 
agent should always strive for in- 
surance to full value of the prop- 
erty at risk. The problem of ade- 
quate insurance is, or should be, 
the joint concern of the policy- 
holder, insurance agent and insur- 
ance company. Getting down to 
hard facts, insurance to value is the 
extremely narrow margin between 
profit and loss for the insuring 
company. Inadequate coverage of 
insurable values is often the result 
of neglect in agency management. 
This is a costly oversight since in- 
surance to value means additional 
premium income for the agent. 

In 1957, fire insurance compa- 
nies, practically without exception, 
suffered underwriting losses. Inad- 
equate insurance to value was a 
major contributing cause. Inade- 
quate insurance to value means 
insuring only a portion of the value 
of the property. When a small per- 
centage of the value is insured the 
rate is inadequate and the premi- 
um is not commensurate with the 
exposure. 

Everyone loses when insurance 
is not up to proper limits: the pol- 
icyholder is exposed to heavy finan- 
cial loss; the Company is exposed 
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to underwriting losses; and the 
agent is losing income. 

Agency management is a subject 
which is talked about as frequently 
as the weather. However, unlike 
the weather, something can be 
done to bring about a desired 
change. The starting point of good 
agency management is the office 
itself. Is office procedure and cler- 
ical workflow stimulating or hin- 
dering the selling and servicing 
functions of the agency? Is positive 
action being taken to correct or 
improve the condition? 

A wealth of information on the 
subject of agency management is 
readily obtained in the pages of 
many insurance journals. Make it 
a practice to read a few good in- 
surance magazines every month. 
The experience of other agents in 
seeking and finding methods of 
efficient agency operation will 
often offer possible solutions for 
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you. Training agency employees is 
a very important part of good 
agency management. Many com- 
panies provide correspondence 
courses and offer home office train- 
ing schools for the development of 
agency personnel. Find out which 
companies provide these facilities. 
Make use of them. 

Agency management does not 
stop at the office door. Is the agen- 
cy sales program geared to account 
selling? Is insurance to value the 
goal when soliciting a prospect or 
counselling a client? 

Making administrative changes 
may involve an expenditure of 
money and effort. However, the 
returns in the future will far offset 
the initial cost. The operation of 
a successful agency, in the future, 
depends upon the way in which 
good business procedures are nur- 
tured in the present. 


Smith (to neighbor): “You know I'm married 
42 years and still get romantic now and then 


over the same woman.” 


Neighbor: “You're a very lucky man, Smith.” 


Smith: “I'll say, but my wife will kill me if 


she finds out.” 


—Vacationland’s Agency Bulletin 
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@ Alert agents are always on the look-out for 
attention-getting items that are reasonable, useful ‘a 
and builders of goodwill such as the signal flare 
idea which has been successfully adopted by this 
agent as a part of his promotion and public re- 





Advertise to Save Your Business 


g te city oF Plattsburgh, N. Y., 
where I own and operate a 
general agency, has a population 
of 18,000, and is the shopping and 
business center for several coun- 
ties in northeastern New York. Di- 
rect writing is not widespread, but 
is a threat to the future of any 
agency. Increasing reports of direct 
writing activity set me to thinking 
of possible measures to counter 
this type of competition. 

Since the chief advantage of a 
local agency over the direct writers 
is personal contact, improvements 
must be made in this aspect of the 
business, if agencies are to enjoy 
success. 

Advertising, while not a substi- 
tute for personal calls, can be ef- 
fectively used to supplement and 
pave the way for such contacts. 
Although it is scoffed at as a foolish 
notion by some local agents, we 
decided to try a long-term adver- 
tising program—the results to be 
measured by the number of new 
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individual accounts we acquired. 
We began by mailing 6,000 let- 
ters on Automobile insurance to 
boxholders in the country, exclu- 
sive of the city, emphasizing local 
claim service and proper coverage. 
Each new policy issued after this 
mailing was accompanied by an- 
other letter welcoming the custom- 
er, and urging him to take advan- 
age of additional services offered 
by the agency. During the winter, 
half-page ads in the local daily 
newspaper were used bi-monthly. 
A moderate response was noted. 
At this point our search for ef- 
fective substitutes for personal 
calls was rewarded, with the pur- 
chase of 500 safety flares. These 
are small enough to fit in a glove 
compartment, and are easily placed 
and lighted at the scene of a high- 
way accident after dark. For dis- 
play purposes, we also composed 
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ADVERTISE TO SAVE YOUR BUSINESS 


a slogan, “You can’t beat safety 
to save your life.” 

We planned to give a set of two 
flares to all who visited our office, 
and as a courtesy to the police 
department, presented our traffic 
chief with a modest supply. The 
flares were received with great in- 
terest, and resulted in a fine news 
story and picture at the request 
of the police department. 


REAL CONTRIBUTION 


To date we have given away 
around 5,000 flares—each bearing 
the agency name. We have re- 
ceived inquiries on this aspect of 
our advertising program from agen- 
cies in other states. Several in- 
stances of the use of these flares 
in highway accidents have come 
to our attention—proving that we 
have made a real contribution to 
highway safety as well as to our 
public relations program. 

At about the same time we ob- 
tained the flares, our agency en- 
tered into a yearly contract with 
the local newspaper for space for 
a weekly column called “Across the 
Counter.” The column, which car- 
ries my picture and an informal 
discussion on some phase of in- 
surance, appears on the local news 
page in approximately the same 
position each Wednesday. 

It has already attracted such a 
loyal and varied following that all 
sorts of people greet me as “Mr. 
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Across-the-Counter.” In this way, 
we can personalize and emphasize 
the details of insurance coverage 
in a manner not suited to other 
forms of advertising, but closely 
approaching a_ face-to-face talk 
with a customer. 

To round out the program, our 
agency uses two weekly spot an- 
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agency in Plattsburg, New York, 
where he has lived since 1910. He 
opened his agency in 1932 and from 
the start allotted advertising a prom- 
inent place in his plans. He received 
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a B.A. degree from Williams College 
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cate 
a we 
Across the Counter | 
‘ more 
Last year over a million Y-inch drills were a 
sold. Yet not a one of the purchasers wanted yo 
a Y-inch drill—what they really wanted was * adve 
\4-inch holes! | almo 
Likewise, many thousands of people in and ness 
around Clinton County buy insurance policies 250 
each year. Undoubt- th | 
edly you are among ey 
them. What you real- caref 
ly want, however, is these 
not an insurance pol- trace: 
icy, but protection. 
re . adver 
re you sure you 
are getting it? “Pro- Th 
tection” comes only obtair 
to those who care- level 
fully select the right all ap 
| coverages in the 
proper amounts. forme 
Merely buying “a Althor 
| policy” doesn’t mean you'll get protection. mainh 
That's why it pays to put your insurance wi , 
| problems in the hands of a professional in- Mis 
| surance agency. Such an agency can render counti 
skilled help, based on years of experience, ume, ‘ 
in making sure your policies will deliver averag 
protection deaths 
So get the “protection” you think you are cad 
buying. Visit our office and talk things over. ae Ww 
We will see that you are not just “insured” counts 
but “protected”! same 1 
D. A. Traynor Insurance Agency This 
69 Clinton Street, Plattsburg, N. Y. tising 
Each week in the local newspaper, a column entitled “Across the Counter” is 
published on the style of the above sample. 
nouncements over one of our radio us to all newcomers to the city by 
stations, and a small block news- means of a small gift. 
paper ad daily. We are also the At the outset of the experiment, 
insurance sponsor for the Welcome __ we determined that a return of one 
Wagon Service, which introduces new customer a week would indi- 
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cate failure of the plan, that two 
a week would justify it, and that 
more than two a week would prove 
beyond doubt the value of good 
advertising. It is now returning 
almost one new cusotmer per busi- 
ness day, and we expect at least 
250 new accounts at the close of 
the yearly period. We have kept a 
careful check on the sources of 
these accounts, and nearly all are 
traceable to some phase of the 
advertising program. 

The quality of the business so 
obtained has been kept at a high 
level through careful screening of 
all applicants. Past experience and 
former carriers are listed for each. 
Although the program was directed 


{ mainly toward Automobile busi- 


ness, Fire and Allied lines are ac- 
counting for about 25% of the vol- 
ume. Our retention of renewals has 
averaged about 90% — except for 
deaths, and removals—in the past, 
and we expect that these new ac- 
counts will stay with us at the 
same rate. 

This, then, has been an adver- 
tising campaign which brought a 
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substantial amount of worth-while 
new accounts to add strength to 
our agency for some time. We feel, 
too, that it has strengthened our 
good relationships with old and 
valued customers. 

We plan to continued “Across 
the Counter,” and to increase our 
radio time to some extent. We plan 
to supplement them with other ad- 
vertising as changing situations in- 
dicate. For example, Plattsburgh is 
the site of a new Strategic Air 
Command base and we are direct- 
ing some of our newspaper adver- 
tising toward the needs of its Air 
Force personnel. 

While this campaign was an ex- 
periment and, as such, was not de- 
signed to fit a budget, we are con- 
fident that its influence will be felt 
for some time, and that the results 
will more than justify the invest- 
ment. 

To agents who hesitate to ad- 
vertise, even when faced with di- 
rect writing competition, may we 
offer our safety slogan, amended 
to read: “You can’t beat advertis- 
ing to save your business.” 


Whether laughter is helpful or not depends 
upon the size of the guy you are laughing at. 


A man is pretty well-inforined when his 
views are pretty much like your own. 


—The Indiana Agent 
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Copies may be obtained by 
writing to: Accident Prevention 
Department, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 
60 John Street, New York 38. 





*1-59S. “Your Guide to Safety as a 
Garment Worker—Spanish Edition”— 
Complete Spanish translation of Pub- 
lication I-59 “Your Guide to Safety 
as a Garment Worker.” Prepared for 
use by Spanish-speaking persons in 
the garment industry. Contains a com- 
prehensive outline of recommended 
safe practices in the cutting, sewing 
and finishing of garments. Briefly out- 
lines specific suggestions for good 
housekeeping, handling materials, and 
protection of the public while making 
sidewalk deliveries. 28 pp., 3%” x 5%”. 
$3.90 per 100 copies. 


I-127. “A Fire Prevention Guide for 
Hotels”—Complete revision of the ear- 
lier edition. Contains information on 
the prevention of hotel fires and is in- 
tended to be of service to hotel offi- 
cials. This booklet, which is an excel- 
lent companion piece to “A Safety 
Guide for Hotels,” covers: alarm sys- 





tems, means of escape, fire protection 
equipment, building construction, boil- 
ers and power plants, fuel and storage, 
chimneys and incinerators, electrical 
installations, gas equipment, ventila- 
tion, air conditioning, refrigeration, 
decorations, service shops, storage of 
paints and solvents, storage rooms, 
kitchens, laundry and valet, and house- 
keeping. 20 pp., 54” x 8%”. 10¢ per 
single copy or $6.90 per 100 copies. 


*°7-20. “Your Guide to Safety as a 
Restaurant Employee” —Revision of the 
earlier edition. Outlines basic safety 
practices for protecting employees and 
the public, and furnishes specific sug- 
gestions for maintaining food purity. 
20 pp., 3%” x 8%”. $2.55 per 100 copies. 


I-5. “Apartment House Safety Instruc- 
tions”—Although designed primarily as 
a guide for apartment house mainte- 
nance personnel, this booklet will also 
be found helpful by apartment dwell- 
ers and home owners. Covers safe pro- 
cedures applicable to the maintenance 
of building entrances and exits, stair- 
ways and floors, as well as elevator 
operation and maintenance, handling 
of waste materials, window cleaning, 
boiler rooms, hazards in the repair 
shop, and safe use of ladders. 23 pp., 
3%” x 5%”, ill. $3.00 per 100 copies. 


I-14. “Office Building Safety Instruc- 
tions”—Designed for all building per- 
sonnel including electricians, engi- 
neers, elevator starters, operators and 
mechanics, porters, window cleaners 
and painters. Emphasizes the safety 
of employees, tenants and _ visitors. 
24 pp., 3%” x 5%”. $3.05 per 100 copies. 


*Available in quantity only through member 
companies or through the Inter-American Safety 
Council, New York, N. Y. 

**Available in quantity only through member 
companies. 
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@ Traffic accident prevention is one of the most 
difficult areas the insurance industry has ever 
entered requiring coordinated effort in education, 
engineering and enforcement by many diverse 
groups to achieve progress for safer highways = 
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The Nation’s Number One IIlness 


) gene THE 1930's, infantile 
paralysis or polio was becom- 
ing a rather common affliction in 
the United States. But before the 
crippling disease reached epidemic 
proportions, a foundation was es- 
tablished to help the suffering and 
seek a preventive. Through the 
“March of Dimes,” this foundation 
quickly established public support 
for an action program which was 
so successful that, during the year 
prior to the development of the 
Salk vaccine, $1,000 was collected 
for each case of polio in the nation. 

How widespread and how seri- 
ous was polio? While the disease 
struck an average of 44,000 per- 
sons each year over the three year 
period from 1952 through 1954, 
we can be thankful that only a 
small fraction of these cases re- 
sulted in death. 

How effective was the action 
program? The collection of so much 
money resulted in the development 
of the Salk Vaccine. The use of 
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By THOMAS A. SEALS 





this vaccine and the accompanying 
educational efforts reduced the an- 
nual toll from 44,000 to around 
6,000 within a period of two years. 
This amazing drop has now been 
lowered to the point that we can 
safely say that this scourge to hu- 
manity is all but erased. 

Traffic accidents cause more 
deaths and injuries than polio ever 
did. It is paradoxical that Ameri- 
cans, who have such concern for 
the underdog and who makes he- 
roes out of firemen rescuing a cat 
from a telephone pole, continue to 
kill and cripple people in traffic ac- 
cidents without getting concerned. 
It is paradoxical, because we have 
a prescription to stop this needless 
waste of human and natural re- 
sources, Also in every state and 
city we have the leaders and the 
machinery of enforcement, engi- 
neering, and education to make 
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safety work if we could cause the 
responsible agencies to function 
with full effectiveness. The solution 
to the traffic accident problem ex- 
ists. It is no secret formula hidden 
in some dark laboratory. It lies 
in the open, available to every 
community. But few officials do 
their best to use this prescription 
and few citizens have enough civic 
pride to prod these lagging officials 
into action. 


Com™MunNITY LEADERSHIP 


Yes, we have a vaccine for traffic 
safety, but regrettably it has been 
used only in specific areas on a 
short-range basis and has never 
been applied on a nationwide scale. 
Why haven't we utilized our po- 
tential leadership and machinery in 
every community in every state? 
Why have we caused the Vice 
President of the United States to 
present the challenge squarely to 
us at a recent Conference of Offi- 
cials held in connection with the 
President’s Committee On Traffic 
Safety when he said that if the 
states cannot effectively solve this 
problem, then the Federal govern- 
ment will have to step in? 

When Americans were afraid of 
sitting in a wheel chair crippled by 
polio for the rest of their lives 
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they did something about it. Yet 
we are willing to sit in our auto- 
mobiles and face even higher pro- 
babilities day in and day out be- 
cause we don’t think it can happen 
to us. . 

Why do Americans think this 
way? We know that people sel- 
dom become emotionally aroused 
by the impersonal, statistical re- 
ports on traffic accidents. The truth 
is that the public has been sub- 
jected to such numerical descrip- 
tions so often that there is a ten- 
dency to view the entire traffic 
accident picture as nothing more 
than cold figures. The public sel- 
dom sees accident statistics for 
what they really are—real human 
beings. Perhaps it is the fact that 
over 90 percent of drivers consider 
themselves as expert motor vehicle 
operators that casts a smoke-screen 
over the real situation. Regardless 
of the reason, people have “steeled” 
themselves against the thought that 
each accident victim is someone’s 
mother, father, sister, brother, or 
loved-one. Some mental quirk en- 
ables people to let reports about 
traffic’s story of violent death and 
slow dying to go in or> ear and out 
the other. Yet, it is apout time we 
opened our eyes and ears to the 
fact that the nation’s annual toll 





An address delivered before the annual convention of the Tennessee Law 
Enforcement Association in Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
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from highway accidents is our most 
disgraceful waste of life, limb, and 
property. No matter what defense 
mechanism is called to the fore- 
front to avoid reality, no matter 
how one is able to disguise this 
gory story, street and highway ac- 
cidents in this otherwise great na- 
tion of ours annually produces: 
A loss of life every 13 minutes; 
An injury every 20 seconds; and 
A reported accident every 4 
seconds. 
In other words, during the time 
I have taken to quote these figures, 
there was an accident somewhere 
in the United States. Was one of 
your children killed? Was it your 
wife who was struck on her way 
home from the supermarket? Was 
it an old war buddy crippled for 
life? Or was it just a fender and 
headlight, a mere $200 wasted by 
carelessness? No matter how many 
times we turn a cold shoulder, this 
shameful record cannot be erased. 
It is strange that Americans can 
be so soft-hearted about some things 
and so hard-hearted about others. 
If your next-door neighbor should 
get polio, you would do everything 
possible to help him out. But, 
the morning after he got well, you 
would race him out of the drive- 
way in order to beat him to the 
closest traffic signal. When a natu- 
ral disaster such as a flood or tor- 
nado strikes even in a distant area, 
we are quick to pour aid into the 





stricken area. Yet, we fail to get 
excited about accidents that hap- 
pen to local or out-of-state citizens. 
Beneath a countenance of callous- 
ness, recklessness, bravado or des- 
peration, Americans show little con- 
cern about the suffering produced 
by street and highway accidents. 
We seem to be paralyzed by stub- 
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bornness. We seem to be too stub- 
born to accept personal responsi- 
bility for this American tragedy. 


PusLic SuPPORT 


It is of utmost importance that 
we develop public support cam- 
paigns to get Americans emotion- 
ally aroused in order to attack this 
known killer. We have a moral 
responsibility to do so. Each of us 
needs to start a personal crusade 
to cure one of our worst domestic 
problem. If we agree that this is 
a necessary step, who should take 
the initiative in starting such pub- 
lic support campaigns? Since our 
traffic problem began more than 
60 years ago, responsibility for pub- 
lic safety has been vested in local 
and state governments—which is 
where this responsibility belongs. 
So, representatives of local and 
state governments should be the 
first to take to the offense to obtain 
public backing for progressive work 
in traffic safety. 

While a few governmental off- 
cials deserve congratulations for 
having fought a hard battle against 
traffic accidents, the truth is that 
many officials have done little more 
than maintain a puny defense in 
face of the need for an active 
offense. What’s wrong with such 
officials? Some of them are just 
plain scared—afraid to tell the pub- 
lic the whole story about traffic ac- 
cidents; afraid to tell the public 
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how accidents can be controlled; 
afraid to go to legislators for 
enough money to do a first-class 
job; and afraid to go out and fight 
for traffic safety, lest some special 
group becomes offended. Some offi- 
cials are satisfied to merely follow 
the orders of a confused public. 
Although they know very well what 
should be done, these officials pre- 
scribe “sugar pills” when a bitter 
but proved medicine is needed. 
Yes, I am critical of traffic safety 
officials. Although they have a job 
to do, accident records show that 
as a group they are not doing it 
well enough. Officials should get 
together and build a solid front— 
should become determined to build 
public support for and then apply 
the well-known and much-needed 
control measures. Officials need to 
use modernized methods of public 
education to tell the people of the 
epidemic that threatens them, tell 
them the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth—regardless of where 
it points up inadequacy, ineff- 
ciency, or political favoritism. 
Before we can sell people on a 
prescription for traffic safety, we 
must be familiar with the medicine. 
And, the cure is not as simple as 
many people would have us be- 
lieve. While some maintain that 
building new roads and applying 
moe :n_ traffic engineering tech- 
niques will reduce accidents as 
much as 50 percent, others tell us 
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People have “steeled” themselves against the thought that each accident 
victim is someone’s mother, father, sister, brother, or loved-one. 


that strict enforcement and heavy 
penalties for traffic law violators 
would practically eliminate the 
problem. Still other amateur en- 
thusiasts are convinced that one 
course in driver education for all 
drivers would cure the problem. 
Although it is easy to be lulled by 
the simplicity of such single-shot 


cures, experience has shown that 
a single approach will not and can- 
not work. 

If there is one thing we know— 
for sure—about traffic accidents it 
is that most of the trouble starts 
with the driver. So, because human 
beings are so complex in make-up. 


the cure must therefore be a com- 
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plex, many-pronged attack. To 
build public support for a balanced 
and comprehensive traffic safety 
program, we must do more than 
promote engineering, enforcement 
and education—the three E’s of 
traffic safety. We must discuss and 
work toward attaining specific 
needs. If we are going to substan- 
tially reduce the number of traffic 
accidents, every citizen must be 
made aware of all the components 
of a comprehensive traffic safety 
program, and every citizen’s atti- 
tude toward each of these needs 
must be so strong that, as a voter, 
he will demand that the needs be 


met. 
Speciric NEED 


A very important specific need 
for bringing traffic accidents under 
control is strict enforcement of im- 
proved traffic laws by better trained 
policemen. We need strict, realistic, 
impartial traffic law enforcement. 
A “crack down” on moving viola- 
tions has always resulted in a “slow- 
down” of traffic fatalities. It is un- 
fortunate that we tend to view 
traffic accident prevention with a 
double-standard. We approve of 
police going “all out” to catch 
criminals, yet traffic violators kill 
far more people yearly. When po- 
lice use modern methods such as 
radar, chemical tests for intoxica- 
tion, or unmarked cars to catch a 
potential killer, some drivers con- 
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sider this “unsportsmanlike.” Our 
police are under constant pressure 
from individuals and groups who 
wish to eliminate the use of scien- 
tific enforcement tools even though 
these tools are used to protect the 
public. Changing this “double- 
standard” attitude toward law en- 
forcement is one of the big jobs 
we face in public education. But if 
we are going to make a dent in the 
accident situation, the public must 
demand strict, impartial, and con- 
tinuous enforcement of improved 
traffic laws by a sufficient number 
of highly trained officers who have 
at their disposal the best tools avail- 
able. This intensive enforcement 
program should not run in cycles. 
We need a continuous, year-round 
war against the traffic law violator. 

Since I mentioned the need for 
improved traffic laws, take a close 
look at your state’s Motor Vehicle 
Code. You will find that in certain 
respects the laws are as outmoded 
as a “cure-all” patent medicine in 
this age of “wonder-drugs”. They 
are just not geared to present-day 
problems, although a Uniform Mo- 
tor Vehicle Code has been in ex- 
istence since 1926. 

I also mentioned the need for 
better trained police. This is a vital 
need in stepping-up enforcement 
efficiency. State patrolmen through- 
out the country now receive about 
2 months of formal training before 
being assigned to duty, but this 
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training does not include adequate 
material about traffic safety. And, 
police in metropolitan areas often 
have little or no formal training— 
except a short period of appren- 
ticeship under an experienced offi- 
cer. Although about 70 percent of 
the man-hours of police personnel 
is devoted to traffic, very little time 
is given to traffic in the curriculum 
of training schools for officers of the 
law. Traffic control is without a doubt 
the biggest job facing enforcement 
officers; therefore, traffic should get 
the most emphasis during training. 
Then, there is the question con- 
cerning the example set by the offi- 
cer. Because the public has a natu- 
ral respect for an officer in uni- 
form and tends to imitate him, it 
is of vital importance for police- 
men to set a perfect example when 
not in pursuit of a violator or crimi- 
nal. But, does he set a good ex- 
ample? Does he actually know how 
to drive in a safe manner? Has 
any qualified person taken the time 
and trouble to teach the beginning 
and the experienced officer the 
basic fundamentals of safe driving? 
Do policemen have a desire to set 
a good example? The answer to 
these questions, I’m afraid, is no. 
The policemen of today and to- 
morrow should have more training 
with more emphasis on traffic, and 
the beginning officer’s first phase 
of training should consist of a driver 
education course designed to: 


1. Give him an over-all picture 
of the traffic problem and the var- 
ious approaches to bringing the 
problem under control, and 

2. Teach him the fundamentals 
of safe motor vehicle operation so 
that he can set a better example for 
citizen drivers. He should know 
how to drive and he should drive 
the way he expects others to drive. 
He should set a good example, not 
be the “horrible” example. 

The police force in Chattanooga 
has had some experience with this 
type of training. Following the lead 
set by the neighboring state of 
North Carolina, two, special, 40- 
hour traffic safety courses com- 
posed of both classroom and in-the- 
car instruction has been provided 
in Chattanooga for about 50 offi- 
cers, including several from the 
State Highway Patrol. This course 
has been so well received by the 
officers enrolled that it has been 
announced that the course will be 
made available to every officer in 
the city. Since I had the privilege 
of serving as instructor for these 
first two courses, I know that the 
enrollees feel that such training is 
worthwhile—you can’t fool the 
teacher. My services in this under- 
taking was a part of a continuing 
community assistance program to 
Chattanooga and Hamilton County 
in all areas of an integrated traffic 
safety program. This assistance by 
the staff of the Association of Cas- 
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ualty and Surety Companies is be- 
ing provided without charge in 
cooperation with the Chattanooga 
Insurors Group and the city admin- 
istration. 
TraFFic Courts 

Good work by traffic policemen 
is wasted effort without backing by 
the courts. In order to educate 
drivers and, in extreme cases re- 
move unfit drivers from the road, 
there is a need for sure judgment 
of the traffic law violator by im- 
proved traffic courts. Even with to- 
day’s inadequate enforcement, over 
twenty million drivers appear in 
court yearly. This high proportion 
of traffic cases in itself justifies the 
establishment of separate and spe- 
cialized traffic courts. Although 
some improvements are being made 
in some areas for handling traffic 
cases, thousands of Magistrates and 
Justices of the Peace are trying 
traffic cases without being qualified 
to do so. Unqualified Magistrates 
are not alone in their need for spe- 
cial training. Not one school of law 
in the nation offers a course in traffic 
safety. We cannot hope to achieve 
respect for traffic laws until all 
judges and prosecutors know traffic 
safety, give uniform penalties, and 
provide sure but fair judgment. 

There is a specific need for im- 
proved driver license examinations 
for all beginning drivers. As you 
know, drivers’ licenses are not issued 
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to collect revenue, but to assign 
responsibility to drivers and to re- 
move unfit drivers from the road. 
Because of the importance of these 
objectives, I must point out that 
procedures for granting licenses to 
beginning drivers throughout the 
nation are full of weak spots. In 
most states, a driver who obtains a 
license at the minimum age and 
later becomes blind or mentally 
unbalanced is never detected by 
licensing agencies. Most states do 
not re-examine known accident re- 
peaters, and only a handful of states 
even attempt to conduct driver 
clinics in conjunction with their 
licensing program. These facts illus- 
trate that there is a specific need 
for periodic re-examination of all 
drivers. 


IMPROVED STREETS 


Another specific need is con- 
cerned with the construction of 
improved streets and highways and 
increased application of sound en- 
gineering principles to existing 
facilities. Even before World War 
II, the United States had more 
miles of highways than any other 
country. Yet, shortly after the end 
of this world-wide conflict, serious 
congestion problems developed. 
With Americans purchasing up to 
six million new cars each year, our 
highway system is rapidly becoming 
obsolete. An ever-increasing volume 
of traffic presents a challenge that 
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must be met through public educa- 
tion for adequate financial support 
of high engineering. 

Traffic engineers, who are pri- 
mary concerned with making the 
most effective use of existing facili- 
ties, agree that metropolitan areas 
need by-passes to allow traffic to 
go around congested areas; need 
facilities enabling commercial vehi- 
cles to deliver goods without con- 
flicting with moving traffic; need 
more off-street areas and garages 
for parking; and, whenever large 
numbers of pedestrians must cross 
heavy vehicular traffic, there is a 
need for walk-ways above or under 
the street level. In both city and 
rural areas, more attention should 
be given to the use of uniform signs, 
signals, and markings. In rural areas 
areas thruways need to be built 
that will move cars and trucks at 
efficient speeds without the costly 
and accident-producing factor of 
congestion. Highways with better 
engineered curves, sufficient lanes 
to handle peak volumes of traffic, 
and professionally designed inter- 
changes instead of plain intersec- 
tions are sorely needed. Although 
new and improved roads are ex- 
pensive, people should be shown 
that good streets and highways are 
a sound public investment and that 
returns can be measured by broad 
economic benefits and fewer traffic 
accidents. 

Improved construction of vehicles 





with emphasis on safety instead of 
power and speed constitutes an- 
other specific need. Some automo- 
tive engineers claim that a power- 
ful engine is a safety feature be- 
cause it enables a driver to accel- 
erate rapidly to get out of a tight 
squeeze. This may sound reason- 
able to some people, but many 
traffic safety authorities firmly be- 
lieve that the super-powered en- 
gines get drivers into trouble more 
often than they get them out of it. 
Because drivers tend to use all the 
engine’s reserve power while get- 
ting into a tight spot, a surplus of 
ability to speed-up is not available 
when needed. 

Advertising materials released by 
many auto manufacturers boast 
that, during development and pro- 
duction, major emphasis is placed 
on building a “safe” vehicle. Smart 
buyers, however, have learned not 
to place absolute trust in such 
claims, because research has shown 
us that the automotive industry 
could build a much safer car. Some 
manufacturers maintain that, if ve- 
hicles are not as safe as they could 
be, the buying public is largely re- 
sponsible. It is stated that vehicles 
are constructed according to the 
buyers’ wishes. While there may 
be some logic to this observation, 
the consumer should be made 
aware that oft-repeated and mis- 
leading advertising distorts normal 
thinking. Advertising has an “edu- 
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cational effect” on the driver, and 
education can be positive or nega- 
tive. Buyers should not only be 
encouraged to look for better tires, 
sound steering apparatus, depend- 
able brakes, etc., when choosing a 
car, they should also be encouraged 
to select one that offers the best 
chance of survival in case an acci- 
dent occurs. Such features as seat 
belts, padded compartments, re- 
versed seats and tiller-type steering 
devices are some of the safety fea- 
tures.that have been found to be 
desirable for safety. The fact that 
these features are not standard 
equipment indicates that manufac- 
turers have not placed proper em- 
phasis on the human life. When 
buyers demand safer cars, compe- 
tition for the public favor will force 
manufacturers to provide them. 
Again, this is a big job for public 
and formal education. 


Periopic INSPECTION 


The modern automobile is com- 
plex and the driver alone cannot be 
expected to keep his vehicle in safe 
operating condition. There is the 
specific need, then, for statewide 
periodic motor vehicle inspection. 
Without exception, states with re- 
quired inspection have established 
much better accident records than 
those without compulsory inspec- 
tion. The purpose of inspection is 
to correct mechanical faults before 
they can cause an accident, but an 
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indirect, major value appears to be 
the educational effect on the driver. 
Required inspection makes the op- 
erator more conscious of keeping 
his car in good shape. 

Rating very high on the list of 
specific needs is education for the 
experienced as well as the inexperi- 
enced motor vehicle operator. The 
public is far from being sold on the 
value of driver education as a 
means of accident prevention. Yet, 
a form of education must precede 
the implementation of any and 
every one of the specific needs men- 
tioned. Without a doubt, education 
is the most effective long-range ap- 
proach to bringing the traffic acci- 
dent problem under control. Filling 
this educational need involves wide 
usage of all public information 
media, the conduct of timely spe- 
cial emphasis campaigns providing 
statewide rehabilitation schools for 
chronic violators, refresher courses 
for licensed drivers, improvement 
of instruction offered by commer- 
cial driving schools, ‘and providing 
every youth with the opportunity 
to enroll in a high-quality driver 
education course in his high school 
as he approaches minimum legal 
driving age. 

Over ten million traffic accidents 
will occur in the United States this 
year, which amounts to an “epi- 
demic” of death, injury and prop- 
erty damage. Most of this needless 
waste will be caused by selfish 
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driving acts committed by emotion- 
ally immature drivers—the hurry 
bugs, road hogs, jack rabbits, etc.— 
who are afflicted with a “power” 
disease which places “me first” over 
concern for their fellow men. We 
would do well to cure this attitude 
and the “it can’t happen to me” 
line of thinking that goes with it. 
To cure the traffic accident epi- 
demic, we must build good roads 
and safer vehicles. We must enact 
uniform and improved traffic laws. 
We must permanently remove from 
the highway those who place per- 
sonal desire above public welfare. 
We must have strong enforcement 
programs, better trained policemen, 
better traffic engineering programs, 
hard but fair courts, driver educa- 
tion courses for every youth, traffic 
schools and clinics for violators, 
and through public information 


+ 


campaigns pointing up all the many 
facets of a balanced and compre- 
hensive safety program. 

The machinery exists within state 
and local governments to begin put- 
ting these specific needs into action. 
Police departments can be better 
administered and make better use 
of existing resources through selec- 
tive enforcement techniques. Courts 
can be reorganized and strength- 
ened to emphasize the importance 
of traffic laws. The laws and ordi- 
nances themselves can be brought 
up-to-date and be made uniform. 
And most important of all, each of 
us can set the kind of an example 
that will make America’s drivers 
want to curtail this epidemic of 
needless accidents. Every one of us 
can take it upon ourselves to start 
a personal crusade to cure one of 
our worst domestic problems. 


Fire Prevention Week Campaign Materials 


Your Fire Safety Committee should be meeting 
now once a week, possibly more often, to report on 


progress and further plans. 


Be sure to make one person responsible for survey- 
ing the material requirements of all groups. Posters, 
pamphlets, inspection blanks and other material can 
be obtained from the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 85 John St., New York 38. 

Also, supplies of Fire Prevention Week material 
may be purchased at nominal cost from the National 
Fire Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 


Boston 10, Mass. 
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AUTOMATIC SALES 

Some agents think thdt Probate 
Bond premiums are small and not 
worth bothering with but they do not 
realize that the sale is made when 
they establish a contact with an attor- 
ney and once the attorney is sold the 
rest is automatic. The business comes 
in from the attorney whenever he 
needs a bond. Over half of the pre- 
miums are renewal premiums, too, and 
as these bonds are required by law no 
effort is required to renew them. 

They are a legal charge against the 
estate so that neither the attorney nor 
the administrator has to take the money 
out of his own pocket. There are two 
sources of this business. When a per- 
son owning personal property dies 
without a will the court appoints a 
fiduciary to administer the estate and 
he cannot qualify until he files a bond. 
In many states when a person leaves 
a will a bond is required under speci- 
fied conditions before the executor can 
qualify. Trustees under wills may also 
need to give bond. 

When an individual owns property 
and is not considered capable of han- 
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dling his own affairs—usually minors 
or mentally incompetent persons—a 
guardian may be appointed to handle 
the property and in order for the 
guardian to qualify he must give bond. 
The attorneys are the ones who con- 
trol this business. 
—The Local Agent 
sf 
SPECIAL CusTOMERS 
What is an average customer? Hard 
to say, isn’t it? Average premium? 
Average kind of people? Yet most 
salesmen have people classified into 
“average” and “important.” It may be 
that within the ranks of your average 
customers are “concentration areas” 
which should be getting attention. A 
group of “average” people from a new 
settlement could add up to an “impor- 
tant” group of people. A new “average” 
factory worker client might represent 
a point of sales attack on a new indus- 
try that has just moved into the area. 
Try surveying your “average” cus- 
tomers. Put them into groups. Are you 
getting a fair share of the business 
from these groups? After all, the basis 
of market research (and certainly the 
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insurance business is falling far behind 
other industries in that regard) is to 
find out where “average” people dwell, 
what their needs are, and what they 
can afford to pay. 

—General’s Review 
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GEM THIEVES TIE UP JEWELER- Be 
ESCAPE WITH $10,000 DOLLAR LOOT Be 








Visual Aid 

Clip your daily newspaper for 
a week, in a large city, and for 
a month or longer in a smaller 
one, of all items referring to 
burglary and robbery and you 
will have a terrific visual aid in 
selling such items, and will also 
be greatly impressed with the 
fact that any clients of yours 
who are not insured are exposed 
to serious loss. You will hardly 
be able to wait until you have 
told them and sold them. 


—The Local Agent 





Pinpoint Aps 

Ever consider how important it is 
where your advertisement is placed? 
publications, such as _ trade 
papers, are read deliberately because 
the general contents apply to the 
reader's own field. Certain parts of 
newspapers are deliberately read—the 
page, sports page, music 
page, etc. Newspapers and magazines, 
generally, are “scanned”. Hence place 
advertising where people read delib- 
erately in preference to where they 
“scan.” It is just another application 
of the need to pin-point but one so 
often overlooked. And often with re- 
sult fatal to the purpose of the ad. 


Some 


women’s 


—General’s Review 


tl Md 
Start Bic 

If you want to break into a new 
account, how do you start? Do you 
begin by picking out for presentation 
some low cost policy that many pros- 
pects do not have? Maybe it would be 
better to take some high cost policy 
that many people lack, because if you 
can sell that you have really sold your- 
self and done a real favor to the 
insured. 


A policy of this kind is the Compre- 
hensive Liability policy. Of course, 
you may discover that the insured has 
it. But if he does not, you certainly 
have turned up a good doorway to the 
account. No business is properly in- 
sured today unless it has Cumprehe~- 
sive Liability insurance and the ag. 
handling the business has either fai! 
to make a sale or he is not on the *~” 
Any patchwork liability coverage 
bound to have important exposures nu. 
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covered. Just get into a discussion of 
those exposures and you have paved 
the way for a Comprehensive Liability 
sale. If you make this sale, you are 
well paid for the time expended right 
at the beginning. You already have an 
important part of the insurance of that 
account. 

The beginning agent who must have 
commissions this week or go hungry 
may not be able to depend on this, 
but if you have an established agency, 
you can spend your time soliciting 
such risks very profitably. 

—The Local Agent 


f“s:.3 
ENTHUSIASM SELLS 

Enthusiasm is the most important 
item in a sale. So many agents have 
discovered that if they can get enthu- 
siastic about one of the Homeowners 
forms or the Comprehensive Dwelling 
policy, they have better luck selling 
the one they choose and so they stick 
to one particular contract. 

These coverages have in common 
the fact that they insure the dwelling, 
including building, equipment and 
fixtures; related structures for 10 per 
cent of the dwelling amount; house- 
hold and personal property, on the 
premises and off the premises; rental 
value and additional living expenses; 
and replacement cost on buildings. 

They all insure against the following 
perils: fire, lightning, wind, hail, riot, 
civil commotion, aircraft, vandalism, 
malicious mischief and explosion. But 
as everyone knows, the man who can 
afford it should have the Homeowner’s 
C or the Comprehensive Dwelling 
policy with the Personal Property 
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Floater. By this time most agents are 
beginning to get the distinction be- 
tween these forms and are able to 
select the one that best fits the needs 
of the prospect. But, the agent should 
do the selecting, and not try to ex- 
plain all the different contracts to the 
policyholder so that he becomes con- 
fused. 

—The Local Agent 

,rf? 

ScHooL EMPLOYEES 

Although the new school terms have 
started, it is not too late to bond the 
employees of the school systems in 
your area. With only a very small per- 
centage of the more than 65,000 School 
Districts and Boards of Education in 
the United States bonding their em- 
ployees, this is a real opportunity for 
every local agent. 

Any one of the four Blanket Bonds 
for Public Employees can be used to 
bond school system employees. The 
bonds can be written to cover teachers, 
students who are employed by the 
school, and any other school employ- 
ees. The bonds cover public funds and 
property of the school and can include 
funds and property connected with 
student activities. Ask the Boards of 
Education or Boards of Trustees for 
the School Districts in your territory 
to bond the employees of their school 
systems. 

—The Marylander 
OE ae 
SELL Forcery Bonps 

It used to be that bad checks were 
passed largely by professionals—crim- 
inals with long records. However, it 
is getting to be the other way around 
now. 
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More than half of the folks cashing 
bad checks are now people without 
any previous bad record, and 20 per- 
cent of them are women. Sometimes 
the check is completely bogus with a 
phony signature or endorsement, and 
drawn on a bank account that does 
exist. Another way is to forge the 
signature of the maker or endorser on 
a legitimate check. And a third is 
counterfeiting a legitimate check. 

The biggest victims are department 
stores, then super markets, followed 
by liquor stores, taverns and inde- 
pendent grocers. Gasoline stations, 
banks and restaurants were also 
heavily nicked. 

Moral: Sell forgery bonds. 

—The Local Agent 


IluUNTING Prospects? 

If the crisp fall weather has put you 
in the mood to hunt—for prospects— 
here’s a couple of hunting hints. Ask 
to be put on the mailing lists of em- 
ployee newspapers and magazines pub- 
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lished by your local businesses and 
manufacturers. You'll not only find 
names of prospects galore in the news 
columns, but mentioning the news 
item itself makes a flattering introduc- 
tion to the prospect when you contact 
him. 

When one agent discovered the 
money in his town came largely from 
oil and cattle, he subscribed to all the 
trade journals in those two fields. Soon 
he was able to talk the language of 
the oilmen and cattlemen—and some- 
times even pass new tips on to them. 
From that point, getting their insur- 
ance was just a matter of time. It can 
work for you, too. 

—The Marylander 
Ah Fok 
Ap THEME 

An ad theme: “Are you really keep- 
ing up with the Jones’s? Maybe you 
are matching them fur for fur, car for 
car, and rug for rug, but if both houses 
burned would you have as much as 
the Jones’s?” 

—General’s Review 











Restaurant Ads 
While it might not work in a 
very large city we wonder wheth- 


er it might pay agents in smaller 
centers to advertise on the back 
of restaurant checks. Providing 
the cost was not exorbitant this 
would prove a very effective me- 
dium of advertising. Don’t for- 
get, many young couples, as well 
as established families, dine fre- 
quently in restaurants. 


—General’s Review 






. .. AUTOMOBILE 
Split Ticket? When a state trooper in 
Hot Springs, Ark., stopped a speeder 
and asked him why he was displaying 
on the windshield the campaign stick- 
ers of two rival candidates for munici- 
pal judge, the man said: “With my 
record, I can’t afford to be wrong.”.. . 
Alpha, Beta, Chi. In Memphis a mo- 
torist was asked by a cop if he would 
submit to a drunkometer test, pulled 
himself together, said, “Yes, I am a 
college graduate.”... Fair Femme. In 
Toledo, a young housewife, arrested 
for speeding, begged the cop: “Don’t 
give me a break; I'm so cute, police 
keep letting me go, and I am afraid I 
might have a serious accident,” drew a 
$23 fine. 


... BURGLARY AND THEFT 
U-Drive Cab. A Madison, Wis., man 
was sentenced to 90 days in jail after 
he told police that he stole a taxicab 
because he got tired waiting for one. 


. . . Arm Robber. In Cleveland, when 
a housewife stopped for a traffic light 
and put out her arm to signal a turn, 
a man grabbed it and stripped off $800 
worth of jewelry. . . . Golden Trap. 
A young bride-to-be had to postpone 
her wedding in Milwaukee when she 
was caught shoplifting a wedding ring. 


... Fme 
On Target? Demonstrating his tech- 
nique near Baraga, Mich., a U.S. For- 
est Service pilot missed his target, 
splashed 50 gallons of colored fire- 
retarding fluid on 150 picnicking for- 
estry and conservation officials. ... Drag 
Net. In West Berlin, the fire depart- 
ment charges $1.70 for taking home 
wobbly drunks, $3 if they are uncon- 
scious. 


. .. UNCLASSIFIED 
Box Cars. A Hartford, Conn., man was 
in a dice game that was raided by 
police, later complained that he was 
injured when he fell out a fourth-floor 
window while being chased by the 
law, sued the city for $15,000, settled 
for $490 in a pretrial hearing... . 
Sterno Stuff? A hobo arrested in the 
railroad yards in Oakland, Calif., was 
carrying an electric blanket in his 
bindle. 
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